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Six Reasons Why Story Hour Readers Keep 
Their Old Friends and Gain New Ones 


The simplicity of the method of Story 
Hour Readers’ appeals to the inex- 
perienced teacher, while its flexibility offers 
the experienced teacher full scope for the 


working out of individual ideas. 

2 The lessons in Story Hour Readers 
are based on Mother Goose rhymes 

every child knows, and therefore they give 

him the highly desirable feeling of conf- 

dence which insures rapid progress. 


The skillful construction of each lesson 
which insures expression in reading aloud. 





4 The effective presentation of phonetics 
in the First Book, through the use of 
words the child rapidly recalls. This 
familiarity helps in mastering the blend 


to form new words. 

5 The cultivation of the pupil’s artistic 
perceptions through the use of rhythm 

and charming illustrations. 


The definite memory-training they 
provide by the use of short refrains 
and rhymes in the stories. 
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This dramatization of the well-known Pilgrim novel is especially well adapted to schools which are looking for some 


way of observing the landing of the Pilgrims. 


ments of these pioneers of American liberties. 


Other Volumes Picturing Life in the Colonies | 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, DRAMATIZED. 
The dramatization of Longfellow’s famous poem offers an 
ideal manner of celebrating the anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims by schools and societies. Paper. 28 cents. 


DRAMATIZED SCENES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By Augusta Stevenson. The subjects used for these little 
plays are the Settlement of Jamestown, the Puritans in 
England, the Puritans in America, the Boston Tea Party, 
The First Continental Congress, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, General George Washington. && cents. 


For the Pilgrim Tercentenary 


STANDISH OF STANDISH 


By JANE G. AUSTIN 
Dramatized by Annie Russell Marble 


It portrays vividly life in Plymouth Colony during the months between 
December 20, 1620, and November 16, 1621, and shows, as no other formal history can, the sturdy faith and practical achieve- 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 217. 








Paper. 32 cents. 
r 


GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
land History. 72 cents. 

THE PILGRIMS IN THEIR THREE HOMEs: | 


ENGLAND, HOLLAND, AND AMERICA. 

3y William Elliot Griffis. $1.00, 

LETTERS FROM COLONIAL CHILDREN. 
3y Eva March Tappan. $1.20. 


AMERICAN HERO STORIES. | 
| 


True stories of New Eng- 


By Eva March Tappan. 92 cents, 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
Holds the WORLD’S SPEED RECORD 


[y, HE highest actuai speed ever recorded on a typewriter, for one hour’s 
continuous typing, was made by Muss Hortense S. SToiinitz on a 
Remington, in the International Professional Typewriting Contest held in 
New York, October 15, 1917. 

In this contest Miss Stollnitz made a gross record of 159 words per minute for 


the hour, copying from unfamiliar matter. The actual number of key strokes in 
the hour, including spaces between words, was 42,948. 





An Average of 11.9 Key Strokes per Second 


This amazing record proves that in actual mechanical speed the 
Remington stands first among typewriters. 
But this actual typing speed is only the first item of Remington speed supremacy 
This World’s Speed Record was made on matter copied from the 
printed page with indents only for the paragraphs. When it comes to 
letter writing, the Self-Starting Remington, with its automatic indenting 
mechanism, raises the speed limit of every typist from 15 to 2§ per cent. 
Remember that standard letter writing’ forms the bulk of the 
world’s business writing, and it is in this field that the Remington speed 
supremacy is absolute. 
This is the reason that students of typing who aim to attain the 
highest proficiency and earning power should learn the skilled use of 


the Remington. 
Remington Typewriter Company 

Incorporated) F ea 
374 Broadway New York ~ 


Branches Everywhere 
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MAKE BETTER CITIZENS 














O’TOOLE'S DOLE’S 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


for New Americans 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary of 
adults, and dealing with interests of 
working men and women. The lessons 
are the work of an eminently success- 
ful director of Americanization classes. 





ECONOMICS 


for Upper Grades 


With introduction by Albert Shiels, 
gives a clear and simple series of 
lessons on capital, labor, competition, 
the conditions of wealth, and the 
essential facts of the economic world. 
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PROGRESS IN CITY SCHOOLS 


{Council of National Education Association.] 


BY H. B. WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


During the war many types of progress were 
retarded because energy and attention were go- 
ing in another direction. The government 
practically stopped building during the period of 
the war. ‘The economic conditions which as- 
serted themselves prevented extensions requir- 
ing large expenditures. Other types of progress 
are due to the lessons and experiences of the 
war. The general spirit of reconstructioa 
which is affecting every other institution and 
enterprise has effected and stimulated con- 
structive thinking and development in public 
education. 

First, we are now in the midst of the greatest 
physical improvement program which the public 
schools have ever experienced. The public 
press and educational magazines have been re- 
porting successful school bond elections regu- 
larly since March, following the signing of the 
Armistice. These rank in amounts all 
the way from ten million in some larger cities, 
dlown to one and two hundred thousand dollar 
issues in some smaller cities. Despite the high 
cost of labor and building materials and despite 
the difficult bond market, improvements 
going right forward. We are also erecting 
educational plants and laboratories. They are 
not only more attractive and livable than ever 
before; but they are conceived, planned and built 
with peculiar reference to the types of work 
they are to accommodate and the definite edu- 
tational service they are to render. Instead of 
massive structures of bricks, stone and mortar, 
forbidding, uninviting, uninteresting and_ in- 
artistic, We are erecting interesting, home-like, 
artistic, educational centres, adapted to render 
needed social and educational service. Whereas 
the architect and contractor were formerly the 
major factors in determining what was built. 
they are now merely the agents to express in a 
finished structure the well-conceived and care- 
fully matured plans worked out by the teache:-s 
and principals who are to use the plant and by 
the people whose interest in better educationa! 
facilities for community service and for the edu- 
cation of their children made the greatly im- 
Proved facilities possible. Children and teach- 
ers alike work advantageously and happily in 
Such a plant. Formerly a building was erected. 
then its occupants tried to find a way to use tt 


issues 


are 


er 


‘just and adequate 


for educational ends. Now we begin with use 
intended, with definitely cefined needs, and de- 
velop a plant for service. 

Second, the day of better salaries for teachers 
has arrived. During the war the public came 
to a realization of the excellent work which 
public education was doing and had been doing. 
Not only was our man power admired by the 
entire world on the field of battle, but, likewise, 
in all the efforts in commerce, industry and 
finance which made the battle line possible. It 
was felt that the schools had had much to do 
with the provision of this efficiency in citizen- 
ship. Not only so, but the schools themselves 
were large factors in two important respects im 
the winning of the war. They were an effective 
means of publicity. Through the children im 
the schools the illiterate and non-English-speak- 
ing peoples and often the un-American were 
reached. Not only were they informed, but 
they were influenced to right attitudes and 
actions. At the same time the children did tm- 
portant work which contributed to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The Thrift and Red Cross 
work done by the children in the public schools 
was no small factor in the speedy termination of 
the war. With the schools before the public m 
this favorable light and with the cost of all com- 
modities going out of sight, the conditions were 
present to enable teachers successfully to ask for 
better salaries. Accordingly at the close of the 
school year in 1919 worth-while increases im 
salaries began to be provided. These increases 
varied all the way from three to five hundred 
dollars, and in exceptional cases exceeded that. 
Since the middle of the present year additional 
advances have been made, looking to the more 
compensation of teachers 
during the school year just ahead of us. 

The fine thing about the more adequate re- 
muneration of teachers is the conviction which 
is evidenced on the part of laymen in education 
that the public schools must not only be main- 
tained at their present level of efficiency, but 
they must be improved at whatever cost. In 
their consideration of needed improvements 
public organizations universally take the attitude 
that whereas better streets may be needed and 
better improvements of one sort or another may 
be desirable, any and all of these must wait if the 
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public schools of the community need improve- 
ment. Bonding houses do not hesitate to dis- 
courage the voting and marketing of bonds ior 
other types of public improvements, but they 
take an aggressive interest and resort to all sorts 
of indirect- methods for promoting the voting 
and selling of bonds for the iunprovement.of pub- 
lic educational facilities. 

This changed attitude of the public regarding 
public expenditures and better salaries for teach- 
ers insures the ultimate adoption by the public 
of a new basis for paying teachers. The public, 
with the tacit approval of the teaching profes- 
sion, used to feel satisfied with providing a bare 
fiving wage. Gradually they became willing to 
provide a salary which, in addition to the mere 
necessities of living, enabled the teacher to buy 
a few books and go to school in the summer 
time that she migitt keep herself fairly up-to-date 
in her work. ‘The time has come when the pub- 
lic no longer expects the teacher to be satisfied 
with a mere living wage, nor with a professional 
improvement wage only. ‘The public expects 
in the future to pay a real professional wage 
which shall be a reasonable thrift salary, provid- 
ing for the necessities of life, the expenses in- 
volved in professional growth and keeping 
abreast of the times, and the accumulation from 
year to year of a reasonable competence that 
the teacher who has been faithful in service may 
be comfortable when her income from active 
teaching has ceased. 

Third, a by-product of no small consequence 
which has become evident, as_ teachers have 
worked for better salaries, is the conviction that 
results are achieved through unity of effort. It 15 
only within the very last years that teachers have 
organized and stood together for the achieve- 
ment of ends. Educational programs have al- 
ways evidenced progress in the topics announced 
and in the discussions presented, elaborating 
these topics. Until recently, however, we have 
very largely stopped with talk. We have not 
unified our efforts through the establishment of 
organizations with power to carry our ideas and 
plans to completion. The teaching profession 
had no more important lesson than this to learn. 
Programs of any kind which should be put into 
operation depend for their success upon unified, 
uncompromising, unswerving unity on the part 
of the teaching profession. 

Fourth, it is a fine tribute to the great bodv 
of American teaciers to be able truthfully to 
pomt to the fact that in the midst of campaigns 
for the securing of better salaries and of estab- 
lishing organizations for effective effort, there 
has been just as great progress in the profes- 
sional growth and development of teachers. 
The summer schools never were as crowded as 
mow with experienced teachers who are seeking 
improvement and better preparation for work. 
The rank and file of teachers throughout the 
country never were doing as much reading and 
studying while in service. and particularly were 
thev never doing so much for the improvement 
of the courses of study and the methods of teach- 
ang where they work, as during these last years. 
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Along with the realization on the-part of the pub- 
lic of the great place played by education has 
come an increased pride on the part of teachers 
and school administrators in the thoroughness 
and adequate equipment oi everybody concerned 
in the work of public education. It would be 
easy to illustrate from the study courses in oper- 
ation in various ‘school systems, the large amount 
of professional improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice which is constantly under way throughout 
the public schools of the United States. 

Fifth, there is an increasing use of the scien- 
tific attack in the development of all the detailed 
procedures affecting schoolroom practice and the 
technique of teaching. This is evidenced in the 
scientific way in which pupils are now classified 
and organized into groups, in the procedures em- 
ployed in the development and improvement of 
curricula, and in the originality and_ inde- 
pendence of teachers in their methods of in- 
struction. 

The time has passed when pupils are classified 
merely by the old-time grade arrangement. 
Grade organizations are yet maintained for con- 
venience for keeping records; but for social, dis- 
ciplinary and teaching purposes, pupils are now 
classified and grouped on the basis of ability as 
determined by practical mental tests and by the 
application of standard tests which measure 
their subject matter achievements. The result 
is not only more homogeneous groups from the 
standpoint of ability, interests and ambitions, 
but happier children. Everybody in the group 
is able to carry his share of the load and to ex- 
perience the stimulus of succeeding alongside 
his fellows. Further, the groups are in continual 


process of readjustment. The pupils are kept 
track of and are worked with as_ individuals 
rather than by grades. The modern public 
school organization provides for rapid, notmal 
moving, and slow moving groups. In addition, 
special provision is made for the gifted and the 
seriously handicapped. The most encouraging 


thing about the whole matter is that it is not ad- 
ministered mysteriously through the wisdom of 
a supervisor with superhuman ability, but it is 
understood and participated in by the rank and 
file of the teaching profession. 

Whereas the school curriculum until a few 
years ago was a static, rather uniform document, 
not only throughout the cities of the country, 
but in all parts of a given city, an examination of 
the printed courses of study issued from various 
progressive cities shows a remarkable variety 
and individuality in these courses. Not only 
has each city developed a course of study pe- 
culiarly adapted to serve community interests 
and meet community problems, but the course 
is differentiated to suit the differences in home 
conditions and occupational needs in different 
sections of the city. Courses of study are 
varied to meet the needs of pupils of varying 
abilities. What we find is as many curricula as 
are required to meet the varying typical condi- 
tions ina complete citv life. In addition, all 
courses are changing rapidly. The course when 
reprinted is not merely a copy of the old course. 
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It evidences that experimentation has been go- 
ing on and that the results have been evaluated 
and used in the improvement of the announce- 
ments and directions sent out to teachers. it 
encourages throughout the attempting of new 
attacks and procedures, thus insuring the con- 
tinued growth and improvement of the curricula 
in all progressive public school systems. 

The most progressive courses of study, and 
number is all too few, bear evidence 
the 
jective of public education and to develop all de- 
tails of content in each subject of study in such 


as yet their 


of efforts to analyze concretely social ob- 


way as to minister to the realization of the so- 
Instead of 


cial objectives of the school. as- 


the work to be covered in the various 


signing : . ‘ ‘ 

subjects in terms Of pages or chapters in tie 
adopted textbook, the content is develope: 
rationa!] - in light of the objectives of the school. 


There is not just one textbook, but many, and 
all of them are used as a means to an end rather 
than allowed to dictate and prescribe the content 
of the course of study. 

The greatest progress in the development of 
curricula of service has naturally taken place in 
that section of the educational system served by 


the intermediate or junior high school. Not 
only ‘have curricula been differentiated so that 
the interests and vocational intentions of sev- 


enth, eighth and ninth grade students are more 
effectively served; but slight good beginnings 
have been made in rendering the content of vari- 
ous subjects more interesting and — serviceable. 
This is especially true in English mathematics, 
science, the practical art courses, and commer- 
cial subjects. It may be noted here that larger 
strides have been made recently in junior high 
school development than in any other section of 
the public school system. This advance is not 
only in curricular development but in all other 
essential aspects of the junior high school. 

Another phase of curricular development 
which has moved forward remarkably recently, 
perhaps exceeding that in the junior high school, 
the vocational courses. The practical value 
of these courses has already been definitely 
demonstrated, and their further extension is in- 
sured. 

The most hopeful sign in the interest of real 


is in 


201 
education for children is to be found in the 
originality and independence which is manifesr- 
ing itself in a larger percentage of our teachers 
in their methods of teaching. A definite atti- 
tude of trying to understand how methods of 
teaching are related to the attainment of the so- 
cial objectives of education and of experiment- 
ing and investigating to determine the best ways 
of achieving them is 


gradually 
self. 


are not working by rule of 
thumb and under prescribed orders, but they are 
striving to interpret children’s abilities and inter- 
ests and to supply them such educational ad- 
vantages and participation opportunities as will 
be helpful in promoting 
lective socialization. 


establishing it- 
Teachers 


their gradual yet ef- 
In all these types of progress the rank and file 
Des re 
of the teaching staff are taking a larger place. 
[he procedure throughout is a co-operative one. 
lhose salary campaigns and those efforts of 
other sorts which have been effective have been 
successful not merely because the teacher was 
recognized and given an opportunity by execu- 


tives and administrators, but because they 
actually took charge, analyzed situations, faced 
their responsibilities and effectively put their 


pre oTamM Ss over. 


They shave carried similar re- 
sponsibiliites 


in building planning, curriculum 
improvement, and in the development of more ef- 
fective methods of teaching. The co-operative, 
democratic attack i; not only coming to be em- 
ployed more and more in city systems, 
but the fortunate thing is that administrators 
are ceasing to consider, when they use this pro- 
cedure, that they have made a concession. 


school 


They 
realize that any other procedure is undemocratic. 


Not to follow this procedure evidences that they 
neither believe in mor practice democracy. 
What is done in a democratic form of procedure 
is sooner or later the result of the combined 
thinking of all who sustain any relation or take 


any responsibility for what is going on. 
Boards of education and school administrators 
are coming to see that such democratic pro- 


cedure is the only sensible, effective method of 
working. It develops larger ability 
the teaching staff and insures totally 
sults in every direction. 


throughout 
greater re- 





eats 


Picture Kafirs on the Congo clicking off African literature on Underwood typewriters by 
the light of American lamps filled with Socony oil. Picture Hawaiian maidens hemstitching 
on Singer machines skirts made not from the grass of hula hula fame, but of calico from Low- 
ell mills. Picture the “heathen Chinee” in far Foochow getting his drinking water with the 
aid of American force pumps, tilling the soil with Yankee plows, and eating the fruits of his 
labor from modern crockery. Picture, too, the hitherto unwashed hordes of Turks and Kurds 
now revelling in the suds of Ivory soap. Then ask what created all this demand for products 
cf a twentieth century civilization among peoples who but yesterday were savages. 


—Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, Newton, Mass. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY FROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


“His faculty of acquiring foreign languages we do 
not value so highly as Mr. Ward. We have known 
many otherwise inferior men who possessed it. In- 
deed, the power to express the same nothing in ten 
different languages is something to be dreaded rather 
than admired. It gives a horrible advantage to dull- 
ness.” — James Russell Lowell, in “My Study Win- 
dows,” pp. 191-2. 

Brentano’s (New York) have issued a _ valuable 
classified and annotated select catalog of works in 
Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. 


Recommended to the “Learn a foreign language in 
twenty lessons” (or is it twenty minutes?) schools :— 

A college student once asked his professor if he 
could not take a shorter course than the one laid 
down in the prospectus of the institution. “That de- 
pends,” replied the professor, “upon what you wish 
to make of yourself. When nature wants to make an 
oak she works away on the job a hundred years, but 
if she wants to make a vegetable marrow she needs 
only a few months.” 

During a recent discussion in Boston over the re- 
moval of foreign language instruction from the 
grades, one teacher wrote to the school committee 
protesting against “the foolish teaching of foreign 
languages to children who cannot read or write their 
own.” That is a sensible attitude, and modern lan- 
guage teachers would do well to keep it in mind. 


Recent government stat&tics show that our trade 
with Latin-America for 1919 (imports and exports) 
amounted to $2,328,741,917 — an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. over 1918, and of 190 per cent. over the 
year preceding the war. 


That French, German and Spanish should be the 
languages taught in American secondary schools, that 
more stress should be laid on the practical value of 
modern ianguages than before. the war, and that 
travel and study abroad are essential to the prepara- 
tion of modern language teachers, are some of the 
conclusions reached by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers in a report on present 
status of this subject. 

“Speaking ability is more necessary than before the 
war,” says the report of the federation. “Neither 
speaking ability nor mastery of a foreign language 
can be achieved except by a longer and more thor- 


ough course than is now given in American high 
schools. 

“For the satisfactory conduct of the class, as a 
whole, as well as for their own good, pupils should 


be tested out early in the course, if not before they 
enter, and if found deficient in oral ability should be 
enrolled in reading courses. 

“It is pedagogically desired that as a rule language 
instruction in secondary schools be given by teachers 
who have received their education in America.” 

The report urges that school boards encourage their 
teachers of modern languages to travel and study 
abroad, by providing a bonus for the returning 
teacher or by granting leave of absence on half pay. 


Ginn and Company have announced two new French 
texts: A revised edition of Fontaine’s “Nouveau Cours 
Frangais,” and Josselyn and Talbot’s “Elementary 
Reader of French History.” 





“No one can understand the essential nature of a 

race without penetrating deep into the secrets of its 
language, in which are reflected the thoughts of past 
generations. More lasting than marble or bronze, the 
monument of language, when it is a faithful image 
of a creative race, assures immortal life. While the 
outward greatness of ancient Rome is preserved only 
in ruins, the soul of the early Romans continues to 
live, both in its vigorous descendants and in that 
Latin literature which survives all attacks and 
avenges itself on those who disdain it by the superi- 
ority which it gives to those who cultivate it. 
In modern times France, the heiress of the genius of 
Athens, and now, one may say, of the fortitude of 
Sparta, has made of the French language the most 
powerful instrument of spiritual conquest’ that the 
world has known. During the struggle which for five 
years made the whole earth tremble, if assurances of 
support came to France from the four corners of the 
world, it is due in great part to the fact that her cap- 
tivating language, like a universal Marseillaise, has 
made the hearts of free men throughout the world 
vibrate with its accents of flame. . Few languages 
equal Spanish in clearness, sonorousness, force and 
elegance. The Spanish spirit does not envelop itself 
in northern mists to attain profoundness in the 
sciences and art. As their countries have been blessed 
with a transparent sky and a resplendent sun, so the 
Spanish-Americans have been endowed with a lumi- 
nousness of mind. But the magic of stylists or 
poets is not of itself alone a sufficient stimulus for 
materialistic spirits in their eternal search for the 
Golden Fleece. Spanish also offers splendid prospects 
to those who cultivate foreign languages with utili- 
tarian aims. It is spoken in nearly twenty nations 
by more than sixty million people, who inhabit all 
climates and possess all products. The sun never 
sets on the lands where Spanish is spoken. Spain 
and the American republics vie in offering to capital 
and to men of energy favorable fields in which to 
employ their activities in the creation of new wealth 
and a higher civilization."—Hon. Jacobo Varela, Min- 
ister from Uruguay. 

D. C. Heath & Co. announce the early publication 
of a “Short Review French Grammar and Composi- 
tion Book,” by Professor D. H. Carnahan of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


“ 


The great interest in the study of Spanish 
throughout the country is in large measure due to a 
growing interest in the Hispanic nations of this hemi- 
sphere, and as such it represents an exceedingly 
wholesome and desirable influence that should be 
welcomed and encouraged by everyone who believes 
in the development of stable relations of peace and 
concord between the United States and the Latin re- 
publics. It is evident that we have approached 
Hispanic America too much on the material side. In 
our disregard of its social habits and of its civic and 
cultural ideals, in our ignorance of the historical fac- 


tors that have determined its political development, 
we have left ourselves exposed to the charge of ma- 
terialism and self-interest. In a word, we are intel- 
lectual and social strangers, lacking in sympathy and 
understanding, a condition that has so accentuated 
the acknowledged differences of culture, religion, lan- 
guage and social habits that separate the Anglo-Saxon 
north from the Latin south, that it has been easy for 
facile writers of both north and south to form a series 
of generalizations as to the impossibility of establish- 
ing any lasting interrelations of confidence and sym- 
pathy, which must be predicated on thorough ac- 
quaintance, reciprocal respect, and clear recognition 
of mutual interests and common problems. Such a 
condition is unfortunate and unnecessary. There 
is a value greater than commercial use growing out 
of the study of the Spanish language and Spanish- 
American thought. This value is the intellectual ac- 
quaintance that such study brings, and the conse- 
quent effect in producing those conditions which 
make for wholesome relations with the other Ameri- 
can republics.".—C. K. Jones, Library of Congress. 


Henry Holt & Co. have just published a splendid 
edition of Loti’s “Pécheur d’Islande,” by Professor 
Mason of Cornell; “French Phrases and Questions,” 
a conversation manual, by Professor Levi of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: and a new edition of Padre Isla’s 
Spanish version of “Gil Blas,” by Ventura Fuentes and 
Victor E. Francois of the College of the City of New 
York. 

A thoroughly scientific book on language teaching 
is Palmer’s “The Scientific Study and Teaching of Lan- 
guages,” published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Do not be a professional “dead one.” 
procession. 


Join the 
of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Modern Language Association 
of America, your local Modern Language Association, 
and, if eligible, the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. Only thus can most of us make our- 
selves felt in the march of progress. 
private” really wins the battle. 


Become a member 


The “fighting 


& Co. announce the early 
a reference grammar of Spanish by 
Professor E. W. Olmsted of the University of Min- 


Benjamin H. Sanborn 


appearance of 


4-.»-4 





nesota and Professor Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 
the well-known scholar and teacher of Madrid. 
ENGLISH VS. FRENCH. 

The German National Assembly decreed, and the 
Reichstag will hardly set aside the decree, that but 
two modern languages shall be taught in the German 
schools and that English shall be one of them. This 
blow to the study of French has inspired Dr. Carl 
Hedicke to contribute an article to Die Glocke on the 
relative merits of French and English for German 
students. He is almost wholly in favor of French. 
The very soul of France, he feels, can be understood 
and loved from the works of Descartes, Lafontaine, 
Rousseau, Béranger, Victor Hugo, Taine, Anatole 
France, Jaurés and Barbusse. “But,” says he, “how 
limited is the number of authors in English whose 
works are universally accepted as pillars of litera- 
ture! Except for Shakespeare, who is too difficult 
for school use, there are Byron, Scott, Dickens, yes, 
perhaps Cooper and Marryat. But how uninspiring 
and flat is modern English literature! Think of 
Kipling! In the English language we find nothing 
but mere physical civilization, with its two highest 
achievements, comfort and sport.” 

And aside from literature, such as Dr. Hedicke is 
of the opinion that it is the French and not the Eng- 
lish with whom the German youth of today should 
be made familiar. He regards the Frenchman as the 
only real soldier in the “World War (!), contends 
that French civilization has had more inflyence upon 
Germany than Anglo-Saxon civilization and is out- 
spoken in his belief that the study of French serves 
as a better basis for the mastery of foreign languages 
in general. The practical value of English he does 
not deny, but concludes, however, that where it must 
be learned for’ commercial reasons the student can 
acquire a reading knowledge of it without a teacher, 
in which conclusion he is entirely right. When he 
branches out on the theme of international recon- 
ciliation, however, he becomes lost in the maze of 
war prejudice. He feels that it is useless to speak 
English with the idea that to do so will hasten friend- 
ship between nations. This is a vain ideal, “because 
the English have always exhibited inability to under- 
stand the psychology of other nations. The English- 
man’s sense of his national superiority prevents him 
from recognizing the worth of foreign culture and 
makes it difficult for him to master a foreign lan- 
guage.”"—New York Evening Post. 
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“THE FELLOW THAT YOUR MOTHER . 
THINKS YOU ARE” 


While walking down a crowded city street the other 


day 


I heard a little urchin to a comrade turn and say: 
“Say, Jimmie, let me tell yer, I'd be as happy as a clam, 
If I only was de feller dat me mudder t'inks I am. 


“She t'inks I am a wonder, and knows her little lad 
Would never mix wit’ nottin dat was ugly, mean or bad; 
An’ lots o’ times I sit and t’ink how nice ’t would be— 


gee whizz, 


If a feller was de feller dat his mudder t’inks he is.” 


So, folks, be yours a life of toil or undiluted joy, 
You still can learn a lesson from the small, unlettered 


boy > 


Don't try to be an earthly saint, with eyes fixed on a 


star— 


Just try to be the fellow that your mother thinks you 


are. 


—Anonymous. 
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EDITED BY EDWIN N. 


C. BARNES 


[Send all material for publication to the editor at Elmwood, Providence, R. [1 


DIRECTOR’S CORNER 

The recently-created position of specialist in 
music in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment has been filled by the appointment of Rus- 
sell Carter, formerly supervisor of music in Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., and more recently the head of the 
department of public school music in the Uni- 
versity School of Music, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


GRADES 

The director of school music at Washington, 
D. C., instituted what he termed the “Little Music 
Fete” in the various divisions of the district, and 
invited the community to be present. So suc- 
cessful were these little festivals directed by the 
supervisor in charge that frequently repetitions 
were demanded. Some were held in assembly 
halls, others in the grove, and at all of them 


the audiences were large and enthusiastic. Ex- 


cept in solo and some instrumental numbers, 
the program was made up from the everyday 
work and therefore not a show 


performance. 
The school orchestras featured in the programs 
and the talented few were given an opportunity 


to be heard. In one way an undertaking of 


this sort furthers a knowledge of what music 
pedagogues are aiming at and _ furthers 


school music more than the usual show festival 
can. Memory tests have revealed the progress 
in music appreciation and a successful year of 
school music has ended with Dr. Hamlin Cogs- 
well as its moving spirit. 


COLLEGE 


Topeka, Kan. — Washburn College has an- 
nounced that courses leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Music are now being given in its Fine 


Arts Department. While Washburn has had a 


strong music department for many years, this 


degree has not been offered heretofore —Musi- 
cal America. 





Columbia University has recognized commun- 
ity singing by inaugurating a course for com- 
munity song leaders. 

Some very interesting programs of concerts at 
the Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge 
have come to the desk of the music editor. One 
of especial interest is that of the sixty-third con- 
cert of the University Glee Club. The entire 
program would make interesting reading and 


would appear if space permitted. H.W. Stopher 
is the director. 


SQUIBS 

Havana and $10,000 a night! Well, we cannot 
all be Carusos and we could not all stand the loss 
of $400,000 in jewels. 

A pianist with a repertoire of over 1,000 works. 
Such is Olga Steeb of Los Angeles. 

Think of the British Museum refusing any- 
thing rare. Yet the trustees have decided to re- 


\ 


fuse rare violins because they want them played. 
Some board of trustees! 

Musical America heading, “Burlington Goes 
Wild—Recalls Galli-Curci Forty Times!” Not 
so bad for staid old Vermonters. 

Even the Sing Sing Sinners sing and enjoy it 
at that famous (?) institution on the Hudson. 


MUSICALETTES 

One of the outstanding results of the seven- 
day musical festival in New York was the en- 
dorsement of a national conservatory and the 
setting aside of $250,000 to help toward that end. 

Herbert Witherspoon, the noted opera singer 
and coach, in an interview with a representative 
of Musical America, recently said: “It is an ob- 
vious fact that we have never yet produced a 
great composer, and I firmly believe we never 
will until the American musician stops copying 
the musicians of other nations.” 

Enid, Okla., has a new concert auditorium 
which cost $250,000, which will be used as a per- 
manent home for the mid-spring Musical Fes- 
tival. 

The school of the famous Paulist choristers, 
Father W. J. Finn, director, now has a beau- 
tiful new home, Libby Castle, on Fort Washing- 
ton Drive, New York City. The training in the 
school will be broad and adequate, the tuition anc 
maintenance free and 


no denominational 
will be drawn. 


lines 

Sir Charles Santley, the distinguished English 
baritone, is eighty-six years old, a fine ripe old 
age for a splendid artist. 

Homer N. Bartlett, well known as pianist, or- 
ganist and composer, passed away recently at 
his home at Hoboken, N. J., in his seventy-fifth 
year. Mr. Bartlett was the founder of the 
American Guild of Organists. 





SINGING 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND CONCERT 


Toronto has a new chorus, the Eaton Choral 
Society, 100 voices, H. M. Fletcher, conductor. 
At their first appearance in Massey Hall they 
sang among other numbers, Gounod’s setting of 
Tennyson’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells” and “Deep 
River.” 


THE ORCHESTRA 

Among the new orchestras of promise is the 
University Philharmonic of West Virginia, of 
which Max Donner, head of the violin depart- 
ment of West Virginia University, is conductor. 

William Mengelberg, the distinguished Dutch 
orchestral conductor, is to be guest conductor of 
the New Symphony Society of New York, it is 
reported. 

Henri Rabaud, composer of “Marouf,” who 
conducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
one season, will replace Gabriel Fauré as direc- 
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tor of the Paris Conservatoire. Fauré’s health 
necessitates his retirement.—Musical America. 


COMPOSITION 

Among other native works presented by the 
Boston Symphony the past season was a new 
symphony by Frederick Converse. In speaking 
of the work, the composer said that it contained 
something of the moods and emotions we have 
all experienced during the four years of the 
war. 

The Detroit Symphony during the season of- 
fered as one of its American renderings, Henry 
Hadley’s tone poem, “Salome.” 

The Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh has 
offered a prize of $200 for the best four-part 
chorus composition for women’s voices, unpub- 
lished and hitherto unperformed. 

Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald, says that 
Ernest Bloch’s suite for viola and piano, the 
Coolidge prize compositions, is a most remark- 
able work. 


Edward Shippen Barnes is the editor of a new 
magazine, “The American Organ Monthly,” pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company. The pub- 
lication is largely made up of organ composi- 
tions. 

The passing of Charies T. Griffes, one of the 
younger of our talented composers, is a cause of 
deep regret to all who are interested in Ameri- 
can music. Mr. Griffes was still under forty, yet 
he had to his credit works of such merit as to 
gain a rendering by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Damrosch Orchestra this season. 
He was a New Yorker and was teaching in the 
Hackley School at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

A telegram sent to Musical America by Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell, conductor of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, voices the feelings of 
many American music-lovers: “Just learned 
with great sorrow that my friend, Charles 
Griffes, died. In him, to my thinking, America 
has lost one of its finest creative musicians.” 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION STUDY 

These are the points studied by Dr. L. P. 
Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation :— 

1. Per cent. of school population attending 
school *daily. 

2. Average days attended by each child of 
school age. 

3. Average number of days schools were 
kept open. 

4. Per cent. that high school attendance was 
of total attendance. 

5. Per cent. that boys were of girls in high 
schools. 

6. Average annual expenditure per child at- 
tending. 

7. Average annual expenditure per child of 
school age. 

8. Average annual expenditure per teacher 
employed. 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other 
than teachers’ salaries. 

10. [-xpenditure per teacher for salaries. 

a eee 
THE EDUCATIONAL REGATTA. 
|Boston Herald.] 
To the Editor of the Herald :— 

A vast number of Harvard men the country over 
painted the world crimson when her crew made twen- 
ty-five seconds better time than her historic rivals, but 
her educational friends should feel very “blue” be- 
cause Dartmouth and Boston University have dis- 
tanced her in the educational regatta of the day. 

While the scholastic pride of New England has 
been breeding barnacles to prevent educational speed 
Dartmouth has been accelerating opportunities by a 
highly sensible modification of collegiate welcome to 
the upper fourth of the students in high schools, and 
Boston University nobly leads the university educa- 


tional race by being the first to recognize the educa-- 


tional value of studies in state normal schools. 
There are in Massachusetts nineteen colleges and 


universities, and nine state normal schools, and yet 
of her more than 15,000 public school teachers only 
170 have had both a normal school diploma and a col- 
lege degree, because, until now, no college or univer- 
sity has recognized the faithful, and often brilliant, 
student work in a state normal school as worthy any 
credit toward a college degree 

Detroit makes a most brilliant record of growth 
while Boston marks time because Detroit made the 
automobile that the people wanted, while New Eng- 
land tried to make the people want the Knox because 
it was more New Englandish; and we shall be in the 
class educationally if we refuse to serve educational 
democracy because of our pride in scholastic aris- 
tocracy. 

The “stroke” of Dartmouth and Boston University 
are quite as worthy of national recognition as the 
“stroke” which enabled the Harvard crew. to cross 
the line twenty-five seconds ahead of Yale. 

A. E. Winship. 
—")- — 

VITALIZING WITH A BUNGALOW. 
The following letter is self-explanatory :— 
Jackson School, 

Salt Lake City, May 22, 1920. 

My dear Mr. Winship: At the beginning of the 
educational drive in Utah principals and other edu- 
cators of Salt Lake City met to discuss the charts 
that were to be used by the speakers on “Vitalized 
Education” all over Utah and there was a general ex- 
pression among city folks that the Holden scheme 
was all right for the country, but had no application 
in the city. 

As I believed the chart represented the best idea 
for vitalizing even a city child’s education, I took an 
eighth grade class for one forty-five-minute period 
a day. I am sending you one notebook which will 
be suggestive of what the class did in three months 
as a side issue. 

The class chose “The Bungalow” for study, because 
just now, in our section of Salt Lake City, so many 
people are building bungalows. It was a good com- 
munity laboratory. It was never my privilege be- 
fore to teach a class that was so intensely interested 
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in anything. The “worst boy,” who had been sen- 
fore to teach a class that was so intensely interested 
in anything. The “worst boy,’ who had been sen- 
tenced to the reform school and had had his sentence 
suspended, was certainly the most interested of any 
one in the class and was one of the most efficient. 

Your co-worker for the betterment of mankind, 

William S. Rawlins, 
Principal. 

First. There is the drawing by scale and with 
perspective of the bungalow they plan for build- 
ing. 

Second. The specifications for all lumber 
needed for frame, braces, roof, sides, ends, floor, 
partitions, ceiling, ridge boards, 
shingles, nails, paint. 

A floor plan drawn to scale, porch, living 
room, kitchen, sleeping room. Drawing of each 
end to scale. In every particular the specifica- 
tions were most definite, as for instance: “How 
much ceiling board will be needed for one side 
of the bungalow? For two sides? For the 
front? For the back? For the gable ends? 
For partitions? 

The lumber 2 x 4, 2 x 6, and 4 x 4 was 1,208 
square feet, at $60 a thousand feet = $72.48; 
576 square feet of other lumber at $60, $34.56; 
7,680 shingles at $7.50, $57.60; 24 square feet 
ridge boards at $60, $1.44; 640 square feet floor- 
ing at $100, $64; 553} square feet of ceiling at 
$95, $52.61; 2625 square feet for partition at $95, 
$24.93; nails, hinges, etc., $5; paint, $10; total, 
$322.63. 

Floor plan with rooms furnished. 

A letter of 350 werds describing the way this 
pupil planned to furnish the bungalow. The 
geography work is most complete, telling that 
the lumber came from Washington and Oregon: 
the account of a logging camp; the routing of 
the lumber to Salt Lake City; an Eastern city 
where they make nails, hinges and screws; an 
Eastern city where they make saws, hammers 
and other tools; some foreign city from which 
rugs come; the route by which nails and tools 
come to Salt Lake City; the route by which rugs 
come; a city where paint is made. All these 
cities were described. In English they dia- 
gramed many sentences used in describing their 
work. 

In spelling Mildred Blower listed fifty-two 
words, geographical and otherwise, which she 
thought it important that she know how to 
spell. 


sheathing, 


——— 


THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL. 


A pupil in Virginia is directed to learn, during the 
summer vacation, whether or not the construction of 
a sea-level inter-oceanic canal would divert enough 
of the Gulf Stream to affect the climate of Europe. 
The reply following was not returned to the pupil. 
It is addressed as a type study to teachers for their 
higher instruction in geography :— 

Come hither, little sister, and hear a tale of woe 

About the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, 

And the great Gulf Stream, concerning which geog- 
raphies galore 

Wrote themes in terms pedantic—but now it is no 
more. 
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"Twas sometime past the 90’s that Uncle Sam begun 

To dig the isthmian canal, and dam up Lake Gatun. 

We seemed to work so slowly, but got along so fast, 

That everywhere they wondered how long the job 
would last. 


The job on time was finished—a ditch both deep and 
wide; 
The sea looked on impatient, so also did the tide; 
The foreign nations flouted, and said it was to laugh; 
This clever Yankee notion too clever was by half. 
‘ 
One day in late September John Bull called Jean 
Crapaud 
And said in wild excitement: “My heyes; ’ee’s let ’er 
go!” 
And something sure was doing along the ocean coast 
That set all Europe stewing, and Uncle Sam to boast. 


Full wide the gates swung open; full strong the flood 
poured through; 

The Gulf of Mexico ran dry; the Caribbean too. 

The great Gulf Stream that erstwhile had warmed all 
Europe free 

Was coursing through the isthmus; it raged from 
sea to sea. 


No bulwarks stopped nor stayed it; no flood gates 
held it back; 

A maelstrom fierce it speeded; afar it tossed its wrack. 

It ploughed the great Pacific; its wake left clouds of 
steam; 

Straightway it made for Oahu, with Hilo left abeam. 


The heat was so terrific; the torrent had such vim 

That Honolulu’s Punch Bowl was rent from rim to 
rim. 

The cane fields burned to cinder; the sugar burnt as 
well 

And rolled tumultuous torrents of chocolate caramel. 


Then through the broad Pacific the seething torrent 
toiled. 

Ten million Chinese roasted; five million Japs were 
broiled. 

The billows rolled like mountains; they flicked the 
shore like flails 

And covered all Kamchatka with fricassee of whales. 


When Bering Strait was entered the corners melted 
down. 

Cape Nome was strewn with gold sands; the moun- 
tains all turned brown. 

Then came great bursts of thunder from morning un- 
til noon 

That shot the Arctic Ocean five miles beyond the 
moon. 


One day a feeble wireless came staggering up the Bay 


To the Weather Bureau Office — and fainted dead 
away; 

Ice-covered was its mantle; ’twas frozen through and 
through; 


All Battery Park grew chilly and Greenwich Street 
turned blue. 


A wave of Arctic winter had covered Europe o’er 

And icebergs big as mountains stretched out from 
shore to shore. 

An ice-bridge spanned the Channel from Dover to 
Calais 

And people all through summer crossed over every 
day. 
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The King forsook his palace for an igloo built of 
snow 

And every Lord High Chancellor became an Eskimo. 

The House of Lords was buried in snowdrifts three 
miles deep, 

The Irish sang “God Save the King” before they went 
to sleep. 


These were the things that happened when the Gulf 
Stream jumped the track 

And strewed the whole Pacific with ruin and with 
wrack 

That froze all Piccadilly with a double-zero breeze 


207 
And frosted all of Europe with a super-Arctic freeze. 


So now, my little sister, one’s memory sometimes 
fails 

And folks that do not know the facts will tell you 
fairy tales. 

But if you wart a story as true as true can be, 

Don’t talk with other people, but straightway come 
to me. 

J. W. Redway, in The Sun. 
Meteorological Laboratory, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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A TEACHER ASKS A FARMER A QUESTION 


BY W. 8S. DEFFENBAUGH 


Specialist in School Administration, 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


“Jump in,” said Farmer Smith to Miss Jones, 
who was walking along the road from her 
school to her boarding place, “and ride with me 
to town. A little spin will do you good. It will 
take only about an hour and you can be back in 
time for supper. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “it used to take 
me about all day to go to town? It is wonderful 
what the automobile has done for us farmers— 
yes, and the other improvements, too. When I 
was a boy my grandfather cut grass with a 
scythe and went to bed by the light of a can- 
dle. Now many of us farmers in the township 
having mowing machines drawn by gasoline 
tractors, and we have electric light plants right 
in our homes.” 

Miss Jones, after thinking for a while, said: 
“Would you not make more profit from your 
farm if you drove to town in your buggy and if 
you cut your hay with a scythe? A buggy and 
horse would cost you only a few hundred dol- 
lars, while your auto cost you more than a 
thousand. You could buy a scythe for two or 
three dollars, while you pay $100 for a mowing 
machine.” 

“Gosh, child,” exclaimed Mr. Smith, “you may 
be able to teach school but you don’t know much 
about farming. Why, it would take me a week 
to cut with a scythe what the machine will cut in 
a few hours. I would waste a day going to 
town, now I go and return in an hour or two. It 
is cheaper in the long run to use improved ma- 
chinery; that is, my profits are much larger for 
the same amount of time and labor. Any farmer 
will tell you that. Charlie Schwab would tell 
you the same about the use of improved machin- 
ery in a manufacturing plant. When he was 
managing the Homestead Mills he often 
scrapped good machinery in order to put in ma- 
chines that would turn out more and better 
steel. Oh, ves, improvements make us _ all 
richer, and the fellow who sticks to the old is a 
fossil.” 

“Say, Mr. Smith, I want to ask a question. 
Do you think the little one-room school I am 
teaching is as good as the big consolidated 


school over in Valley Township? The consoli- 
dated school costs more, but now, honestly, ts it 
not better?” 

Without giving him time to reply she contin- 
ued :-— 

“I was over there last Saturday to see about 
getting a position in it next term. You know 
that none of us normal school graduates will 
teach more than a year in a one-room school, 
or just long enough to get a little practical ex- 
perience. 

“Just think, there is a new teacher each year 
at the school I am teaching. 

“Well. I went to see the principal of the con- 
solidated school and he told me that I would 
have recitation periods of about thirty minutes 
and would have eight or nine periods a day. In 
my school the children have recitation periods 
of about ten minutes. I simply call a class, rush 
through, then call another. 

“I saw laboratories for the teaching of science 
and agriculture, manual training shops, kitch- 
ens, and so many other things at that school. 
The principal told me that big boys and girls 
attend. Here in this township there is not a big 
boy or gitl in school. In fact there are none in 
the township, all having gone to the city. 

“There are twelve one-room schools in this 
township, some of them only a mile or two apart, 
all on roads within four or five miles of a good 
centre. Would it not be a good plan, Mr. Smith, 
to tear down all the twelve school buildings and 
to erect a building like the one in Valley Town- 
ship? The children living more than a mile and 
a half away from the school could be hauled 
there in an auto truck just as is done in Valley 
Township. You say that modern improvements 
pay the farmer; would not a modern school pay 
just as big dividends?” 

Just then something went wrong with the 
auto and Mr. Smith did not hear — at least it is 
supposed he did not, since the twelye one-room 
schools are still in use, the sole reminders of the 
pioneer days of the township when Mr. Smith’s 
grandfather cut grain with a sickle ahd threshed 
it with a flail, 
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THE DICTIONARY HABIT 


’ BY ANNA L. RICE 
Principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass. 
(Author of “Graded Outlines in Dictionary Study.) 


Has. it ever happened toa reader of this maga- 
zine to ask for information requiring reference to 
the dictionary, city or telephone directory, or a 
book of similar nature,andto watch the labori- 
ous process by which the person towhom you put 
the inquiry arrived at the desired information? 
If so, has the reader ever connected the painful 
inefficiency of many adults in this respect with 
the disuse of a little book, the outside of which 
was doubtless familiar to them through years of 
their school life, but the inside of which they 
seldom, if ever, saw? And just because they 
did not learn to use this book in early life when 
all habits are most easily formed, just because 
through the fault of the schools they were 
not taught to use it at all, a world of interes:- 
ing knowledge lies just beyond their reach, 
and they are handicapped in every effort they 
make towards self-education. 

I refer, of course, to the book called a dic- 
tionary. To this book, and to the importance 
of teaching children not only how to use it, but 
to use it, the attention of teachers is being called 
by educators today. The subject is one 
which deserves and demands the. serious  con- 
sideration of those engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

In many, perhaps in most, of our schools it his 
been customary for years to place a dictionary 
in the hands (or sha!] I say in the desks?) of ell 
pupils above the third grade. But so little has 
been taught them concerning the use of this 
book that for years children have been graduate.l 
from our grammar—and even from our high—- 
schools without having learned to use it intelli- 
gently and with but little knowledge of its con- 
tents. A successful young teacher, who is giv- 
ing her own pupils admirable training in the use 
of the dictionary, recently told me that she never 
learned how to use it herself until she entere1 
normal school. But what per cent. of our pop- 
ulation passed through a normal school? It is 
somehow taken for granted that a child needs 
no introduction to his dictionary; no instruction 
concerning its use. 

This lack of instruction is a distinct loss to the 
thousands of boys and girls who leave school be- 
fore completing the work of the grammar grades 
because compelled to become wage-earners. For 
a time they may attend evening schools; but 
when their all-too-brief school days are over, 
what is the extent of their attainment in English? 
Eliminating slang, what is their vocabulary? 
Can they read the newspapers to themselves 1n- 
telligentiv., or to others without mispronouncing 
the commonest words? Are they able to write 
a simple letter which is well-phrased, correct m 
spelling, punctuation, arrangement, and the use 
of capitals? Above all, a letter couveving the 
meaning they intend it to convey? 

We all know the answer to these questions. 





Therefore is it not of the greatest importance 
that while we have these children with us we du 
everything within our power to train them in the 
habits, and awaken in them the interests, which 
will make for self-improvement when 
days are over? Our responsibility towards our 
pupils does not end when we met the 
requirements of the Course of Study. We must 
acquaint them with all the means of self-educa- 
tion at their command, teach them how to use 
these means, and trust that inclination will follow 
ability. 

Chief among these means is ability to use the 


school 


have 


dictionary with ease, which implies — ability 
to use other books of reference with 
equal ease. Just as soon as a_ child 
becomes acquainted with his dictionary, 


learns what is to be found in it, and can find 
these things quite independently, he feels a sense 
of pleasure in using it. He has found a key 
which unlocks to him the door to interesting 
knowledge, and he will not fail to use it. 

Thus the wage-earning boy or girl who his 
Jearned under his teacher's guidance how and 
where to look for knowledge, has within ‘himself 
possibilities of improvement which are limited by 
his ambition only. He can correct his own faulty 
spelling and pronunciation, and increase his vo- 
cabulary to a large extent, by the intelligent 
use of this one book. Incidentally, also, he will 
be able to find a name im the telephone or 
city directory, his own name in the voter's list, 
and the book he wants at the library, without 
waste of time. In short, he has acquired a kind 
of ability for which he is going to have pretty 
constant practical use as long as he lives, apart 
from its educational value to him. 

But the dictionary habit is of no less im- 
portance to those who continue their education 
through high school and college. The greater 
a person’s advantages, the more the world ex- 
pects of him. Hence. errors in oral or writ- 
ten speech which would be condoned in the man 
or woman of limited opportunities are  con- 
demned in those of wider education. We never 
outgrow our need of the dictionary, for our 
education is never completed. Secause Finglish 
is a live and growing language, we must keep up 
with it. This the dictionary enables us to do. 
Neither the scholar nor the business man can 
do without a dictionary. There should be one 
in every home. If the state were to present a 
dictionary to every child compelled by circum- 
stances to go to work hefore reaching the high 
school, good returns micht be expected from 
the investment provided that these children had 
formed in school the habit of using the book in- 
telligently. 


Dictionary study should beein as early as 
the fourth year in school. That children of 
this grade both wnderstand and  enjay 
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the subject has been demonstrated. If the sub- 
ject is well-taught they find it extremely inter- 
esting. Of course the more difficult work 
should not be touched upon in this grade, but a 
splendid foundation for higher grade work can 
and should ‘be laid here. 

Pupils of grades six and seven should be given 
free access to the unabridged dictionary, and 
should become intimately acquainted with it. 
hey will discover a great many things for them- 
selves—the more the better; but they should re- 
ceive careful instruction about the arrange- 
ment and contents of the book. ‘Their atten- 
tion should be called especially to the pictoria! 
illustrations. For definitions it will be found 
best tohhave them use the smaller desk book gen- 
erally, as the large number of definitions given 
in the unabridged edition is confusing to pupils 
of these grades; especially to sixth-grade pupils; 
but they should ‘have much practice in using 
the large dictionary for other purposes. 

Pupils of all grades should be encouraged to 
own a dictionary for home use. The book will 
mean more to the child, and his interest in using 
it will be greater, if it is his own property. How 
much more interest we as children took in the 
things we looked upon as our own! Even in 
the things our mothers let us “call” our own we 
felt a peculiar pride. As the child grows older 
his small dictionary should be replaced by a 
larger one, to meet his maturer needs. 

Intensive study of the dictionary for about 
eight weeks of each year will give better results 
than less frequent lessons continued for a longer 
period of time. If the work in any subjett be 
allowed to lag, it will be at the expense of in- 
terest and enthusiasm; but on the other hand 
the use of the dictionary must not be discon- 
tinued when this period of special study ends. 
Every pupil should use the book daily, if but for 
a few minutes, in connection with the work in 
language or spelling, and in study periods. The 
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daily use of the dictionary is the important factor 
in the formation of the dictionary habit. 

A maker of dictionaries recently visited one of 
our schools, and found an enthusiastic class en- 
gaged in dictionary study. He sat down at a 
table on which lay the “New International Dic- 
tionary,” and a race began between him and the 
class to see who could first find the words pro- 
nounced or written on the ‘blackboard by the 
teacher. I have forgotten the score, but I re- 
member that no one was ready to stop when, 
after a half hour or so, the dismissal bell rang. 
By general consent the lesson was continued 
for fifteen or twenty minutes without any abate- 
ment of interest, though it was the children’s 
dinner hour. 

Of course the teacher of this class was wise as 
well as skilful. She studied the dictionary her- 
self, and prepared her lessons carefully. She 
was enthusiastic, and her pupils caught her en- 
thusiasm. Is anything more contagious? _ If 
a member of her class made a mistake she led 
him to discover it for himself, never allowing 
any child to feel that he had wholly failed. She 
drew timid children into the recitation, and their 
self-consciousness vanished. Everyone was ex- 
pected to contribute something towards the les- 
son, and ‘had his chance to do so. Hence, every- 
one worked and was thappy. 

You and I may not possess the exceptional 
ability of this teacher, but we can all make our- 
selves—and therefore our pupils—interested in 
any kind of work which we sincerely believe to 
be worth doing. The really essential thing is 
our own attitude towards the subject we are to 
teach. And I can assure you, from a long per- 
sonal experience in training children to form the 
dictionary habit, and from observing the werk 
of other teachers so engaged, that it is quite de- 
lightful work. I think we are in no_ present 
danger of over-estimating its educational value. 


Dace 
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TO EDGAR ALBERT GUEST 
{Born in Birmingham, England, August 20, 1881.) 


Dear Ed, though I don’t find your name 
In Amy Lowell’s Hall of Fame; 


Though those who write of “Voices New 
In Poetry” don’t mention you; 


And though your lilting lines I see 
In no free verse anthology— 

What of it? You're the kind, my boy, 
The common people read with joy. 


You touch the common people’s heart, 
And that’s not such a common art. 


It would be hard to count, I guess, 
(Ten millions, maybe, more or less) 


The folks to whom each day yon bring 
Some sunshine in the songs you sing, 


Some message to uplift and cheer, 
To foster faith and conquer fear, 


To preach the oneness of the race 
And make the world a better place. 


And if an audience like this 
Don’t find your kind of verse amiss, 


Why should we worry about those 

Who simply dote on shredded prose? 

So what I wish to say, dear Ed, 

Is simply this: You go ahead, 

To good old-fashioned standards stick 

And shun this queer new-fangled trick 

Of writing poetry that seems 

To emanate from “jakey” dreams, 

Of grubbing in the grime for things 

That only may be sought with wings. 

You give us plenty of your stuff 

That’s just pure nature and no bluff, 

And then, who knows? Some future day, 

We'll all of us flock out your way, 

And crown a good American 

As Laureate of the Common Man. 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 
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LEARNING TO SEE THE BEAUTIFUL 

To appreciate beauty is as good science as it 
is art. Everyone understands that music is as 
perfect science as it is high art. It is equally 
true that beauty is as scientific an arrangement 
of form as it is of color. 

One may attain the height of musical effect 
with voice or instrument without ability to tell 
how many wave-lengths there are in any tone 
she sings or composition she plays, but the 
mathematical science is there just the same. 

So one does not of necessity know the archi- 
tectural science of a beautiful face over which 
he raves, but it is there all the same if there be 
real beauty in the features. 

One condition of beauty is that it be appre- 
ciated. Thunder would make no noise were 
there no ear to appreciate it, so beauty does not 
exist except with those who appreciate it. 

There are eyes rapturously affected by beauty 
just as there are ears entranced by music, and 
there are eyes corresponding to monotones, but 
both may be educated through appreciation, and 
the earlier such education begins the better. 

Art institutes have made public protests 
against advertised plans for houses and bunga- 
lows when they have no provision for pictures 
or adornments. “What is home without a pic- 
ture?” they ask. 

A beautiful public building is an asset to any 
city, worth more every year than the interest 
on the investment. 

A cathedral or a beautiful church is a public 
good and the taxpayers could well afford to add 
materially to the cost of cathedral or church. 
The destruction of the Cathedral of Rheims 
taught the world that such shrines were inter- 
national assets, and any nation on earth except 
the destroying peoples would gladly have con- 
tributed its share to have preserved it from 
desecration. 

From the first day in school to the last day in 
the university there should be some attention to 
the appreciation of the beautiful. School 
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grounds and schoolroom walls should have some 
touch of beauty and every child should have 
some part sometime in the arrangements of 
flowers for the teacher’s desk; in the choice of 
pictures; in the plotting of the school garden, 
etc. 

There should be much attention to the gath- 
ering of wild flowers in their season, and the 
pupils should talk about their beauty in color 
and in arrangement. 

There should be discriminating talk by the 
pupils about the fruit blossoms, their color, and 
their arrangement upon the stems. 

There should be discriminating talk by the pu- 
pils about trees, their shape, the arrangement 
of branches and the effect upon beauty. | 

There should be a discriminating talk about 
clouds and sunsets with especial reference to 
beauty. 

There should be especial attention to the most 
important laws in color arrangements, especially 
as related to harmony of color in choice of color 
for garments. 

The principal laws of color are as important 
to children in view of their life interests as the 
relation of the relative pronoun to its antece- 
dent. 

There should be as definite a time for lessons 
on the beautiful as for singing. 

It is unpardonable for any child to close his 
school career without an interest in seeing 
beauty in form and color and some skill therein. 


4 
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DESIRABLE BUT IMPOSSIBLE 
We recently received the following letter :— 


Dear Dr. Winship: If you think it would be worth 
while will you kindly answer the following question 
either in your Journal or by letter? 

There are a great many normal schools in the 
United States whose chief purpose for being is train- 
ing teachers for teaching in our rural schools. Now, 
if the presidents of practically all of these normal 
schools could be gotten together at one time, one 
place, where they had nothing else to do; if they 
would agree not to argue, nor to debate, nor to read 
scholarly papers, but would agree to work and to 
take a week’s Short Course in Vitalized Agriculture 
with Professor Holden and his team, what would be 
the result? 





Orson Ryan. 

This query comes the morning after we heard 
the following story at a ‘political banquet :— 

An intensely grouchy atheist was a constant 
attendant at a  dyed-in-the-wool Orthodox 
church, a most attentive listener, and was never 
critical of anything the preacher said. This was 
such a wonderful condition that it caused uni- 
versal comment. At last someone asked hm 
why he went to church so regularly and why he 
was so receptively attentive. “Oh, I never pay 
any attention to what is said, but I just like to 
see a man keep all those women silent for an 
hour.” 

A hundred normal school presidents together 
for a week, and not argue, not debate! What 
would happen? Well, possibly Professor Hol- 
den would give them no opportunity. Anyway, 
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it would surely put “Vitalized Education 
Through Rotation” into rural schools by the 
thousand. 

ee 


THE COUNTY UNIT 


William N. Peterson of Weber County, Utah, 
has demonstrated, as well as anyone we know, 
the great possibilities in a County Unit plan. It 
has been in action for fifteen years :— 

Weber County was consolidated into a county 
unit system in 1905, the county being divided 
into five districts from which one representa- 
tive is elected by the people to act as member of 
the board of education from that district. This 
makes a board of five members from the entire 
county. P 

New schoolhouses are built by contract in- 
stead of allowing every man in the community 
to do something on the job. This insures better 
and cheaper construction. Having all towns pay 
in to a common school fund makes possible a 
good school building in every town irrespective 
of size or wealth. They do not build large 
schoolhouses in small towns, but a small town 
will get one as large as it needs, and is certain 
it will be just as good in material, just as sani- 
tary, and just as fine from standpoint of archi- 
tecture as the largest or wealthiest town will 
get. Equal opportunity becomes a reality. 
They now have no one-roomed schools, and 
three-fourths of them are from four to eight- 
roomed schools. Water systems and indoor 
toilets are provided, drinking fountains and 
steam heating plants have been installed in prac- 
tically all of these schools. The ones without 
these modern facilities are being taken care of 
as fast as the water systems can be provided. 
Every one of the twenty-one towns now has a 
modern school building. These buildings stand 
on sites ranging in acreage from two to seven 
acres, most of them being on a campus large 
enough to conduct the games and supervised 
play work required. ; 

The board of education meets every week. 
This close attention to school business has pro- 
duced one of the most efficient working organi- 
zations found in any rural school system. 
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EVERYDAY ENGLISH IN ACTION.* 

We have personally known practically every 
important textbook that has come into the mar- 
ket in a third of a century, and we are inclined 
to welcome every really new conception of what 
Should. be learned by pupils and students, and of 
the principles, methods and devices used by 
teachers in helping them to learn. 

Occasionally a book appears that challenges 
our admiration because of the genius, master- 
fulness, or commonsense revealed therein, and 
one of these has just come to our desk. It is 
Emma Miller Bolenius’s project method of hav- 
ing children acquire ability to use English that 
is every way appropriate and skill in using it with 
desired effect. 

*“Elementary Lessons in Everyday English.” By 


Emma Miller Bolenius. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
merican Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 
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It is vitalized language, which is live lan- 


guage. It is for community education im Eng- 
lish, which is the broadest and best American- 
ization. It is an artistic use of projects, which 


means making the entire community the labora- 
tory for English. 

Here is a book that educates in every way 
every day, because it enthusiastically mspires 
and intelligently leads each child to see for ‘him- 
self, listen for himself, think for himself, measure 
for self accuracy, estimate for self judgment, 
say and write what he has in his heart and in his 
head to say and write so as to produce the effect 
he really desires to produce upon his hearers and 
readers. 

It is no ordinary event to have a book come 
to the rescue of English that is masterful in its 
methods of learning English by children amd of 
learning pedagogy by teachers. Here is a 
long swing forward in method and an equally 
long swing in pedagogy. 

Above the science and art of the book is its 
compelling commonsense. Every one i the 
family will learn from this book. The ends at- 
tained in school are those desired by all teachers 
and critics of the schools, and at the same time 
there are other community attainments. For 
instance, on pages 14 and 15 are the cleverest 
illustrations of the outline for good English and 
good English itself. 

With all else there are some beautiful colored 
pages for imtensifying interest. 

Ce ee 
JUNIOR HIGH PROBLEM 

Magazines are beginning to publish a variety 
of facts and opinions about the junior high 
school, and now the books on it and about it are 
coming along, but so far as we have observed 
none of the writers have seen the one real prob- 
lem. They pay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin and have omitted the weightier 
matters. They muster a lot of gossipy objec- 





tions and more gossipy opinions, but none of 
them seem to have heard of the only real dan- 
ger that threatens the junior high school. 

They see pimples on the skin, but do not see 
the poison that ducts are distributing through- 
out the system. The junior high school.has 
great possibilities, has a noble mission, but it 
will never fulfill its mission unless the senior 
high school is told emphatically to keep its hands 
off the junior high school. 

The purpose of the junior high school is to 
confine senior high school work to three years. 
The other purpose is to have all elementary 
work accomplished in six years. The junior 
high school is to be entirely distinct from ele- 
mentary and senior high school work. There 
are cities in which the senior high school insists 
upon two courses in the junior high school, one 
of which prepares for the senior high school. 
This stratifies the junior high school into aris- 
tocrats and non-aristocrats. 

The classification has slight relation to brains 
or ability, but is rather a social cleavage, repre- 
senting frequently the social ambitions of a 
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mother, especially for her daughter. All other 
problems of the junior high school are insignifi- 
cant as compared with that of keeping the junior 
high school in the fullest sense democratic, free 
from any possible social cleavage. 

We know what the answer is: “Oh, they can 
all come to the senior high school, but they can- 
not expect to be in the college-fitting class un- 
less they begin to fit for college in the junior 
high school.” The answer is simple—the senior 
high school must prepare its students for college 
in three years, and the colleges must accept stu- 
dents who have worked faithfully in college 
preparation for three years. The college must 
on no condition be allowed to have any say as to 
the work in the junior high school, neither must 
the senior high school. 


eOe- Oe +0+-+O> 


THE NEW ANTIOCH 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, prom- 
ises to set the college world a new pace with as 
new a conception of college life as was the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and the Agri- 
cultural College fifty years ago, as was Simmons 
College twenty years ago. 

America needs a new college. There is a sur- 
plus of type-form colleges, which are all too of- 
ten merely exploiting traditions. There are uni- 
versities that highly polish the scholarship of 
the students; there are at the other extreme col- 
leges that go out into the highways and by- 
ways and compel students to come in; but there 
is not in all the near 600 colleges and universi- 
ties one that is now making an adventure, and 
yet this is the age of adventure. 

Antioch, under the new leadership of A. E. 
Morgan, is to make a great adventure along the 
line of progressive education, a term which now 
has‘a new content. There are many genuinely 
progressive schools, such as the Lincoln School 
of Columbia University; the Scudder School in 
New York; the Moraine School of Dayton, for 
which A. E. Morgan, the new president of An- 
tioch, is responsible; the Vanderlip School on 
the Hudson; the Payne School near Ticon- 
deroga; the Greenwich School; the school at 
Rexburg, Idaho; the Porter School, Kirksville; 
the wonderful schools vitalized by rotation in 
Missouri, in Oklahoma, in South Dakota, in 
Utah, and in Cook County, [Ilinois. 

We know hundreds of genuine progressive 
schools that have broken away from tradition- 
alized, crystallized school ways of doing things, 
and there are others of which we know from 
good report. 

Some of these demonstrators of noble and 
notable progress have formed an organization 
that enrolls a thousand members, and, as Arthur 
E. Morgan, the new president of Antioch, is its 
president, there should be some coherence in the 
inspirational forces that have dropped the vari- 
eus seeds of progress in different cities, counties 
and states. 

That which is common to all these demonstra- 
tions of progress is the spirit of adventure which 
ig the keynote of American life today. 
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But in all there is no college or university that 
really dares to adventure. That which makes 
every institution of higher learning afraid to 
adventure anything outside its own door yard 
is the refusal of any recognition, financial or 
scholastic, to any institution that has any bio- 
logical life. It must be crystallized, to speak 
respectfully of mineralogical or lifeless charac- 
teristic. 

The Dean of the Law Department of Colum- 
bia University has dared to tell President But- 
ler of the senseless methods employed in the 
teaching of that department, but we have heard 
of no functioning of the progressive dream of 
the dean. 

Antioch College promises a real, “honest-to- 
goodness” progressive adventure, beginning in 
September, 1921. 

We do not feel at liberty to speak in detail 
of this Great Adventure of President Arthur E. 
Morgan of Antioch, but we would like to say in 
the language of the day—“Look and Listen.” 

——— 10 0-0 0-0 ——__—___. 
COLLICOTT TO COLUMBUS. 


J. G. Collicott succeeds John H. Francis as su- 
perintendent at Columbus. He thas a four-year 
contract at $7,500. Mr. Collicott thas been 
state vocational director of Indiana since he re- 
tired as superintendent of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Collicott was superintendent of Tacoma, 
Washington, when elected to Indianapolis. He 
has good experience, a good education, and has 
a personality which assures success in Columbus, 
He was elected by a vote 
practically a unanimous 
given hearty support by 
public. 


of six to one, which is 
vote. He will be 
the teachers and the 
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The Boy Scouts are physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 

Another educational possibility and another 
Ohio gamble. Professor A. S. Watkins, de- 
partment of literature, Germantown Military 
Academy, is presidential nominee of the Prohi- 
bition party. He was professor at Ada, Ohio, 
for a long time. 

Harding dodges the Smith-Towner Bill on the 
ground that he hasn’t studied it—and the was a 
Senator when we thought the bill was 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s attempt to 
apologize for his viciously silly attack on Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood and his backers is worse 
than the original letter. 


being 


The great problem immediately before us is 
to find how to give all teachers the voice in edu- 
cational administration they should have without 
wrecking the system. 

Bryn Mawr is the first women’s college to 
complete its campaign for special endowment. 
They raised $2,000,000 with an extra $100,000 
for good measure. 

Irritability is a mental eruption more annoy- 
ing than respectable. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


MRS. MARY C. C. BRADFORD 


The state superintendent of Colorado, of 
whose N. E. A. prominence we spoke in the issue 
of September 2, has been highly honored locally. 
She has been renominated for the fifth term, and 
unanimously. She has been twice elected in a 
landslide of the opposition party. No other 
man or woman in Colorado has had such an offi- 
cial record as this. 

——o— 


ANNIE WEBB BLANTON 

Texas has had a special session of the legis- 
lature which did great things for education, 
demonstrating its faith in the leadership of the 
state superintendent. It passed appropriations, 
added to those already made at the regular ses- 
sion, of $4,000,000 to increase salaries of public 
school teachers, about $1,000,000 to increase sal- 
aries of teachers in state colleges, and an in- 
crease of salary was passed for all county super- 
intendents varying from 33 1-3 per cent. to 66 2-3 
per cent. In addition, provision was made for 
an office assistant for the county superintend- 
ents. A new law was passed revising the code 
on certification of teachers. This offers a choice 
of subjects for teachers’ examination, emphasizes 
professional training and provides for reciprocity 
with other states. 

Miss Blanton’s poise and power are nobly 
recognized. We chance to have been on the pro- 
gram of the State Association at the time she 
was elected president of the State Association 
for the next year. It was her demonstrated 
leadership as president of the association that 
made her choice as state superintendent inevit- 
able, and her official achievements place her in the 
forefront of American educational leaders. 

Because we were in the association when she 
began her notable public career we have fol- 
lowed her progress with keenest interest. 

edeniirdntis 


H. O. DIETRICH 

Few men in a superintendency in all the land 
have done so much for the promotion of the best 
things in education, and have done it as well as 
has the superintendent of the schools of Kane, 
Pennsylvania. It means much to have a young 
man put so much good thinking into the promo- 
tion of the best ideals, into the making of able 
and noble American men and women of to- 
morrow through the schools of today. 


——- O-—— 


W. O. THOMPSON 

President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, as chairman of the An- 
thracite Coal Commission of three, and represen- 
tative of the public’s interest on the commis- 
sion, has won a national reputation by his part 
in the award of $85,000,000 increase in wages of 
the miners. Dr. Thompson won his first laurels 
hy making Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio 





a distinct success, because of which success he 
was chosen president of Ohio State University, 
where his achievement has been unsurpassed by 
any state university president, and the present 
achievement in public service adds materially to 
his reputation as a publicist. He has always 
been interested in public affairs. He was one of 
the most serviceable members who has served 
on the Columbus Board of Education. 


—_—o—— 
GEORGE A. BRENNAN 

George A. Brennan, a Chicago principal, who 
has achieved great things through his pupils by 
way of beautifying an industrial region, and who 
has also been an ardent student of the Indiana 
Dunes for forty years, both as a naturalist and 
as an historian, has put the results of his studies 
in book form. 

a 
A. E. FRENCH 

Mr. French, the music supervisor, Revere, 
Massachusetts, has discovered, invented, evolved 
or created a scheme or plan, a principle, method 
or device which gives a new pedagogy of muste 
reading. School Music, which P. C. Hayden 
edits and publishes heroically at Keokuk, Iowa, 
published the entire plan in five elaborate arti- 
cles. Mr. French has certainly something new 
which he demonstrates attractively at Revere, 


and of which he writes clearly and forcefully. 
onindillpio 


LIDA LEE TALL 

Miss Tall succeeds Henry S. West as princi- 
pal of the Maryland State Normal School, and 
the board of education of Des Moines has reluc- 
tantly released her as assistant superintendent. 
Miss Tall made for herself a national reputation 
when assistant superintendent of Baltimore 
County. It was this reputation which led to her 
election in Des Moines. She will be warmly 
welcome in Baltimore and all Maryland. 


accmetiiitiiinies 
K. 0. SNORTUM 
The’ superintendent of Zumbrota, Minnesota, 
has a four-year record of educational progress 
that imterests us greatly, and now he is in 
Téachers College, New York City, for a years 
intensive study for more extensive opportunities. 
onan 


GUY POTTER BENTON 
Dr. Benton enters the newly-established Army 
ducation System with official headquarters at 
Manila. He is to be consultant to the com- 
manding general in the Department of the Phil- 
ippines, including the United States troops in 


China. Mrs. Benton and their daughters will 
accompany him to his new field of opportunity. 
—-o-- — 


Miss Wilhelmina Van de Gootberg, president 
of the Los Angeles Teachers’ Club, has demon- 
strated brilliant Jeadership in unusually trying 
situations. No one could have had more loya}j 
support from associates than she recejyed. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

The political campaign has made little progress 
during the week, public attention being largely 
concentrated upon charges and counter charges 
relating to campaign funds,—to 
temporarily, of the real The Senate 
committee authorized to investigate political 
collections and expenditures has been in session 
at Chicago, and has heard the testimony wnder 
oath of the chairmen and treasurers of the Re- 
publican and Democratic committees. In _ re- 
sponse to the charges of a huge “slush fund” for 
campaign uses, which had been made by Gov- 
ernor Cox, Chairman Hays of the Republican 
committee outlined the Republican plans for a 
campaign on small subscriptions, with a limit of 
$1,000 for single gifts, and presented a record 
of every subscription which had been received, 
from fifty cents up. 


A NEW TURN IN TENNESSEE. 

An unexpected turn was given to the suffrage 
situation in Tennessee on August 31, when the 
Tlouse of Representatives, with a quorum pres- 
ent for the first time since August 20, expunged 
from its journal all record of the ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, and voted, 
17 to 24, with 20 not voting, to non-concur 
in the action of the Senate in ratifying the 
amendment. It was by a vote of 47 to 37, with 
6 not voting, that the motion to expunge from 
the journal the record of August 21, when it was 
claimed that the amendment was ratified, was 
carried. Whether this new action cain affect the 
earlier action for ratification, which was certi- 
fied to Secretary Colby. and made the basis of 
his proclamation of ratification, is a subject of 
legal controversy. 

BROOKLYN TRANSIT TIED UP. 
The subways, 


the neglect, 
issues. 


elevated roads and_ trolley 
cars of the Brooklyn Rapid Transport Company 
were completely tied up August 30, by a strike 
of employes, which was called early in the morn- 
ing and went into effect at once. The* strike 
was based on a demand for an increase of wages 
of approximately forty per cent. The company 
is in the hands of a veceiver, who insists that he 
cannot be bound by an award which the com- 
pany would be unable to pay. The immediate 
effect of the strike was to make it impossible 
for ‘hundreds of thousands of Brooklyn residents 
to get to their places of business in Manhattan. 
The strike was begun without the sanction of 
the union leaders who, at an earlier mass meet- 
ing of the men, had persuaded them to defer 
action, but, later in the night, or rather, early in 
the morning after, a 


second meeting 
the strike. 


voted 
THE BELFAST RIOTS 

The closing days of August were marked by 

a succession of riots in Belfast, in which the Sinn 


Feiners were sometimes the 
sometime the Unionists. 


aggressors, 


and 
Women mingled with 


a a 
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the men in the encounters that developed wher- 
ever the opposing factions met. There were 
twenty persons killed and 200 injured in the riots 
from August 26 to August 31. There is great un- 
rest all over Ireland, intensified by excitement 
over the hunger-strike of the Mayor of Cork, 
whom the British government refused to release 
from Brixton prison. Excitement over _ this 
case has caused longshoremen’s strikes in New 
York and Boston, incited by Irish women picket- 
ers, and aimed at preventing the loading and un- 
loading of British steamships. 
THE ANTHRACITE COAL SITUATION. 

The scale committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America, representing the three 
anthracite coal districts, agreed on September 
1 to accept the award of the anthracite coal com- 
mission under protest, and to follow this up 
with the presentation of new demands. The 
operators were ready to sign the new contract, 
if they could be assured that the miners would 
carry out the terms of the award, which 
drawn to run for two 


was 
years. The possibility 
that a new strike might follow the presentation 
of the new claims, in case these were not granted, 
naturally made them hesitate,—all the more be- 
cause local “outlaw” strikes were already in 
effect in some parts.of the district. To the men, 
prompt acquiescence in the present award ts im- 
portant, because it runs back to April 1, and in- 
volves about $18,000,000 in back pay. 
A LABOR “TRIPLE ALLIANCE.” 

When the Triple -Alliance is spoken of now-a- 
days in England, the reference is not to the 
former political alignment of the Great 
Powers, but to the possible combination of the 
three great industrial organizations,—the 
miners, the railway men and the transport work- 
ers. The miners have just voted for a strike,— 
606,782 votes being cast for the strike, and 
The other two groups sup- 
port the claims of the miners, and, if they should 
go so far as to strike also, out of svimpathy, 
conditions in England would be chaotic. Many 
manufacturers’ plants have been already closed 
down: and an almost complete stoppage of coal 
exports from Great Britain has resulted from the 
government’s restrictions on coal movements 
in anticipation of the strike. On August 31 375 
vessels were reported tied up in British ports. 

THE POLISH PARLEY. 

The peace parley between the Poles and the 
Russian Soviet ended without result, as had been 
generally expected, on August 31; the attitude 
of the Polish having been greatly 
stiffened by the Polish victories in the field. The 
delegates who went to Minsk were rudely treated 
by the  Bolsheviki, have been 
pleased to get back Polish dele- 
returned to Brest-Litovsk and the Soviet 
representatives to Moscow. If the conference 
is resumed, it probably will be at Riga. Fighte 


238,865 against. 


delegates 


well 
The 


and may 
alive. 
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ing is going on at different points in the dis 
puted area, with results on the whole in favor 
of the Poles. While the drive is in progress 
the Poles declare themselves unable to keep 
strictly within the “ethnographic lines,” as urge 
by President Wilson, but they disavow any inten- 
tion of territorial aggression. 

POLAND FIGHTS THROUGH WITHOUT AID. 

Except for the timely aid given by France 
in furnishing supplies and a group of expert offi- 
cers, Poland has had 


‘ 


back the Bolsheviki. 


no assistance in driving 
She has fought her fight 
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for liberty alone, and it 
been a successful fight. 


have 
Great Britain, if she 
had been disposed to give help, was handicapped 
by the menace of the Labor Party and the 
troubles in Ireland; Italy was held back by the 
Socialists. The United States could do noth- 
ing more than to give advice. Yet Poland was 
not only fighting for her own freedom, but was 
making herself a buffer state to protect western 


seeins now to 


‘Europe from the ruthless Bolsheviki. It is to 


be (hoped, for the sake of civilization, that her 
rtrength may hold out to the end. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By James Baldwin. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 240 pages. 

This remarkably interesting little book gives the re- 
juvenated conception of American liberty coming out of 
our experience in the Great War, and is marked by a 
cordiality towards England not particularly noticeable 
in earlier books on similar subjects. Mr. Baldwin has 
told in a straightforward, interesting way the story of 
the development of American liberty from its begin- 
nings in the Anglo-Saxon love of liberty, through Magna 
Charta to the Revolution, which made us politically free, 
the Civil War, which freed a large portion of our citi- 
zenry, and the Great War, which was fought for liberty 
throughout the world. .In the course of the story ex- 
racts and selections from great speeches, great docu- 
ments and descriptions, and great poems are interpolated 
—Edmund Burke, Franklin, Webster, Irving, Choate, 
and the immortal Lincoln (Gettysburg Address and Sec- 
ond Inaugural) being but a few of the great men rep- 
resented by addresses, while 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” and Drake the stirring poem 
“When Freedom From Her Mountain Height.” The 
material is well arranged and beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 


Longfellow contributes 


We defy any American to read this little 
volume without having his pulses stirred to a solemn 
patriotic fervor. It is a book that is badly needed to- 
day. 

THE MODERN READERS’ BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Testament volume. Edited by R. G. Moulton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

We have already spoken in exalted praise of the Old 
Testament volume of “The Modern Readers’ Bible for 
Schools” which is adapted to children in the grades, so 
that we have but to say that in the New Testament 
volume the Four Gospels are given in their entirety. 
The use of a distinctive type for the Sayings of Jesus 
makes practicable the independent study of Jesus as an 
author. In the Acts of the Apostles some measure of 
abridgment is eused for the purpose of emphasizing the 
successive stages in the unfolding idea of world 
gelization. 


evan- 


For the Epistles the treatment is first an editorial con- 
densation and second a presentation of the leading pas- 
Sages in the language of Scripture. For each portion of 
Scripture there is an introduction, written from the liter- 
ary point of view, and notes with occasional exercises in 
Bible study. 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGES. By Harold E. Palmer, University 
College, London. Yonkers: World Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Charts. 328 pp. Price, $3.00. 
This volume, as far as the writer is aware, is the only 


work that discusses fully the scientific and philosophical 
background of the teaching of modern languages. The 
sub-title is. “A review of the factors and problems con- 
nected with the learning and teaching of modern lan- 
guages, with an analysis of the various methods which 
may be adopted in order to attain satisfactory results.” 

“The aim of the book,” the author says, “is to add to 
the general store of ever increasing knowledge of the 
nature of language, and to contribute a share toward 
ascertaining the principles which will help to emancipate 
language-teaching and language-study from the domain 
of empiricism and will place it once for all on a true 
scientific basis.” 

This book undertakes to analyze the language-teaching 
problem, to discover the factors that enter into it, and 
from the data thus acquired to formulate principles for 
the teaching and learning of languages. 

The constant reference to actual conditions and the 
wealth of illustrations from the author's: long experience 
furnish a store of practical suggestions for classroom 
work. Nothing practically helpful 
and suggestive than the example of a standard course, 
which is worked out in detail for three years of French, 


could be more 


or the discussion of such topics as applications of the laws 
of memory, the use of association and visualization, how 
to guard against what the author classifies as “the six 


vicious tendencies of all students of when 


languages,” 
translation is and is not allowable. 

It is a book of particular importance in college classes 
in the pedagogy of language teaching, and is helpful to 
all teachers of languages, especially to 
French. 


teachers of 


No progressive teacher of modern languages can afford 
to be ignorant of this book. 

AMERICAN HISTORY—REVISED EDITION. By 
David Saville Muzzey, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, Barnard College, Columbia University. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
pages. Price, $1.96. 


Illustrated. x, 537, -xliii 


The war has had such a far-reaching effect on Ameri- 
can life and thought that any history written in the days 
before the Great War seems almost to smack of the 
Middle Ages. So much in the world has changed, both 
in nature and in aspect, that a careful summarizing of 
the present-day conception of our nation should interest, 
must interest, young (and old) Americans. Professor 
Muzzey's revised edition of the popular history that 
bears his name performs this notable service. The chap- 
ters dealing with our history since the Spanish War 
have been entirely recast, and the preceding ones much 
changed. The chapters dealing with the War and since 
are written in a spirit of scientific moderation, free from 
partisanship and doctrinairism. Such topics of present 
interest as the railroad problem, industrial unrest, the 
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“reds,” the Eighteenth Amendment, and Prohibition, are 
adequately discussed, as are the President's _ ill-fated 
efforts at the Peace Conference. Indeed, throughout the 
book there is proper emphasis on economic, industrial, 
and social problems and their relations with events. Who 
does riot remember the old-fashioned history that gave 
us the exact routes of the early explorers, but failed to 
tell us how our forefathers lived? That is the function 
of a modern historian like Dr. Muzzey — to interpret 
history in its social, its human aspect. 

A word as to the spirit of the book. It is permeated 
with a ringing Americanism, with a national spirit free 
from sectionalism and partisanship, that must meet the 
approval of every lover of our country. Add to this 
spirit the charm of an interesting narrative style, and 
you have the reason for the overmastering appeal of the 
text. Excellent illustrations, maps, etc. add to the 
effectiveness of the story. Up-to-date, competent, inter- 
esting, the work meets the requirements of the progres- 
sive teacher and fits the modern program to a nicety. 


METHODS OF TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Papers on the value and on methods of modern 
language instruction. By A. M. Elliott, E. S. 

Joynes, Calvin Thomas, C. H. Grandgent, W. T. 

Hewitt, W. B. Snow, E. H. Babbitt, and others. 

New edition. Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 80 cents. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE OF 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 
With an introduction by the chairman, Calvin 
Thomas. Cloth. 105 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Biliy Sunday certainly owes much of his success to 
the fact that he preaches “the old-fashioned religion.” 
Here is a little much-needed “old-fashioned religion” 
for modern language teachers. Not so very old- 
fashioned, either, for most of the eternal verities of 
language work — those time-tested principles that 
stand unbending amid the gusts of fads and “isms” 
and fancy new terms for old ideas — are found ex- 
plained and justified in these two useful books. No 
language teacher who regards his work as other 
than a mere daily job can afford not to have read and 
digested them. The report of the Committee of 
Twelve is now twenty years old, and in a sense may 
be said to be rendered obsolete by the report of the 
Modern Language Committee included in the Methods 


volume — a report made in 1914. Nevertheless it has 
much of sanity and moderation in its pages, it costs 
little, and — one never knows how much he may 
learn. 


The new edition of the book on Methods omits 
some of the papers in the old edition, replacing them 
with articles of greater current interest. The thir- 
teen papers which compose the work discuss the 
various “methods,” the values and aims of modern 
language study, the place of reading, translation, the 
use of the foreign language in the classroom, mod- 
ern languages in the curriculum, practical and psy- 
chological tests of language study, etc. The writers 
form a veritable galaxy of the “grand old men” of 
language teaching in this country — Elliott of Hop- 
kins, Joynes of South Carolina, Snow of Boston Eng- 
lish High, Grandgent (not so old) of Harvard, Thomas 
of Columbia, men who no doubt are regarded by 
some of the “modern” “methodologists” (made in 
Germany) as old fogeys of the deepest dye. And 
what good sense they display! Listen to Joynes: “We 
must insist that for this American people there is only 
one mother tongue, to which all other languages are 
alike foreign, and to be studied as such, by its norms, 
and largely, too, for its sake. It would be better that 
our students should never know other languages than 
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use them to debauch their English.” If certain 
teachers had realized this truth, it might have been 
possible to save German in our schools, and we should 
not now have professors of education and members 
of school boards urging the complete elimination of 
foreign languages from the schools in the interests 
of Americanism. Nor is this the only lesson. Good 
sense and good advice abound; every page has its 
quotable text for thoughtful consideration. Both 
books should he on the shelves of every language 
teacher and every administrative head of a school or 
school system 

CONSERVATION READER. By Harold W. Fair- 
banks. Yonkers: World Book Company. Price, $1.20, 
Conservation Reader, the first volume in the Conserva- 

tion Series, illustrated with photographs and reproduc- 

tions in color, is an entertaining book for the young 
reader. The teacher will find it a great help to arouse 
interest in work in geography, economics, history and 
science. It is a much needed book for schools and also 
for Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Woodcraft Leagues, 

Junior Audubon Societies and Agassiz Associations. 

LECTURAS MODERNAS. Selected and edited, with 
notes and vocabulary, by Charles A. Downer and 
Alfredo Elias, College of the City of New York. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
193 pp. 

CUENTOS CASTELLANOS. Selected and edited, 
with notes and vocabulary, by Mary D. Carter and 
Catharine Molloy. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Revised edition. Cloth. 204 pp. 

The Heath list of texts for Spanish classes is prob- 
ably the most complete in the world. It comprises 
grammars of all types, composition books, readers, and 
reading texts of a most varied nature: Poetry, drama, 
novels, short stories—Golden Age, 18th century, 19th 
century, contemporary. Perhaps the most useful 
for junior and senior high schools and elementary 
college classes are the modern short stories and plays, 
of which there are a number of excellent selections 
available in standard Heath editions. The present 
volumes illustrate the best types of the modern short 
story. “Lecturas Modernas” contains fourteen stories 
and two poems, the authors including such well-known 
writers as Eusebio Blasco, Emilio Castelar, Miguel 
Ramos Carrion, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Armando 
Palacio Valdés, Luis Coloma, Leopoldo Alas, Jacinto 
Octavio Picon, Manuel Fernandez Juncos (Porto 
Rican), and Manuel Ugarte (Argentine). The selec- 
tion is an excellent one, all the stories being interest- 
ing and illustrative of Spanish life. The editors have 
provided notes, vocabulary, and a biographical sketch 
(in Spanish) of each writer. “Cuentos Castellanos” 
contains eight stories by Valera (“El pajaro verde”), 
Rubén Dario (Nicaraguan and innovator of the “mod- 
ernista” movement), Alas, Eusebio Blasco, Gutierrez 
Najera (Mexican), Taboada, Pardo Baz and Castelar. 
The editrices have provided competent notes and an 
adequate vocabulary. It will be observed that some 
of the writers appear in both texts, and that both con- 
tain selections from representative Spanish-American 
writers. Either or both of these splendid little vol- 
umes would make excellent reading material in any 
course. 

LINGUISTIC CHANGE. An Introduction to thte His- 
torical Study of Language. By E. H. Sturtevant, 
Assistant Professor of Classical Philology in Columbia 
University. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Cloth. 185 pp. Price, $1.00 net. 

“Another book for the dull, dry-as-dust old philolo- 
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gist!” the abused “general reader” will be tempted to 
say when he sees this volume. But it is more than that; 
it is a popular—as well as scientific—presentation of th 
phenomena of language that all of us encounter daily 
and never stop to analyze. It is so interesting, in fact, 
that if its title could be changed to—say—‘“Talks About 
Talk: or, From Swaddling Clothes to Long Pants With 
the Parts of Speech” even Mr. Hearst would be glad to 
print it. Think of a college professor who tells us that 
to use “You're off your base!”, “once as fresh and spicy 
as ‘have a heart,’ today is equivalent to labelling yourse‘f 
a has-been”! The term “haplology” sounds fearsome, 
but people “commit” it daily with “probly,” “libry,” and 
the (correct) pronunciation of “Gloucester” and 
“Worcester.” So throughout the book; there is constant 
illustration of the processes of language change by ex- 
amples taken not only from Latin, Greek, and the modern 
foreign languages, but from English—Old, Middle, and 
Modern; good, bad, indifferent, and slangy. Why do 
overnice people say “expectorate,” “perspire,” “limb,” 
“become nauseated”? (And by the way, the author 
might have added on page 102 the use of “Monsieur” in 
French for “the pig.”) Was Voltaire’s sneer at ety- 
mology as the science “in which the consonants count for 
little and the vowels count for nothing” deserved? What 
is the origin of the word “peach”? How did English 
develop two words where but one existed before in ship: 
skiff, shirt: skirt, shriek: screech? What justification is 
there for “enthuse,” “evolute’? These are but a few of 
the hundreds of interesting matters discussed. 


teacher will enjoy this book; most will profit by it 


Every 


THE HISTORICAL SOURCES OF DEFOE’S JOUR- 
NAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 3y Dr. Watson 
Nicholson. Boston: The Stratford Company. Cloth. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Nicholson has rendered history a most unusual 
service by the clearest demonstration that Defoe’s famous 
“Journal” which has had rank as admirable fiction based 
on history is really reliable history written in the most 
fascinating literary style. This gives the world its first 
authentic history of the Tragedy Plague. This will cause 
the “Journal” to be reread by all lovers of history as 
well as by lovers of literature. This remarkable study 
by Dr. Nicholson is one of the notable contributions to 
both history and literature of the times. 


AUX ETATS-UNIS. A French Reader for Begin- 
ners. By Adolphe de Monvert. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon. Cloth. Illustrated. 335 pp. Price, $1.20. 
This is an excellent new descriptive reader by the 

author of “La Belle France,” which has had an un- 

paralleled success. In this book the situation is re- 
versed—a Frenchman visits the United States. visit- 
ing New York, Boston, Washington, the South, South- 
west, and West Chicago, and Niagara. It is written 
in colloquial French of an excellent style and flavor. 

The interest never flags. The excellent illustrations 

add to its charm. Notes, vocabulary and exercises 

‘are included. 


GRAMATICA CASTELLANA. By Felipe Janer, B. 
A., Ph. G., vice-president and professor of Spanish 
Language and Literature in the University of Porto 
Rico. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 432 pp. 
This is a Spanish grammar wholly in Spanish, -in- 

tended primarily for Spanish-speaking students in 

Porto Rico and elsewhere, but of utmost value and 

usefulness to classes in the English-speaking coun- 

tries (on the direct method) as well. True, the 
usual introduction on pronunciation, with compari- 
sons and contrasts with English, found in most gram- 
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mars, is lacking; but on the other hand, Professor 
Janer has included chapters on orthology and orthog- 
raphy, which take the place of such material — pro- 
vided the teacher knows anything at ali about his 
subject—and in addition he makes some use of prac- 
t'cal phonetics, a feature that is lacking in most of 
Indeed, the book 
contains a vast deal of material that is not available 
in any Spanish-English grammar that we have seen 
Such, for example, is the case with the valuable chap- 
ters on syntax, metaplasms, idioms, proverbs, etc 
The volume is also unusually rich in illustrative mat- 
ter, as well as lists of words of similar sound but dif- 
ferent meaning, common mistakes in spelling,- etc. 
This feature of the book makes it of great usefulness 


the familiar Spanish grammars 


to the American teacher of Spanish, even if it is not 

adopted for class use. The exercises, too, are orig- 

inal, pedagogicaily sound, and so varied as to excite 
the interest. An index is provided. 

Professor Janer is to be congratulated on produc- 
ing a book that is thoroughly satisfying. At once 
practical and authoritative, it deserves a place on the 
shelves of Spanish teachers generally, and merits 
serious consideration as a text for classroom use in 
direct method classes. 

SCUTH AMERICA. Observations and Impressions 
3y James Bryce. Revised edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Maps. 634 pp. Price, 
$4.00. 

Author, scholar, traveler, statesman, diplomat, — 
James Bryce has a charm as a descriptive writer that 
is not hard to explain. A capacity for discriminating 
observation, the ability to paint a vivid picture of 
what he observes, a keen power of analysis in pre- 
senting what lies deep under the picture, and encyclo- 
paedic learning which serves as a background and 
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furnishes analogy and contrast for his impressions 
— these are but a few of the qualities that mark his 
works. Moreover, he has a peculiar and perennial 
appeal to Americans, dating from the publication of 
his “The American Commonwealth” — which is still 
the best and most sympathetic study of this country 
by a European—and strengthened by his long and dis- 
tinguished service as British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. His “South America,” like his “American 
Commonwealth” and “Holy Roman Empire,” becomes 
therefore an essential book for the well-informed 
American to know and the well-equipped American 
library to possess. It is the account of a journey 
that took the gifted author first to Panama, then 
down the West Coast of South America, across the 
Andes to Argentina, and finally to Brazil. This 
sounds hackneyed enough, and as far as mere travel- 
ing is concerned, it is. But Viscount Bryce has studied 
not only the aspects of nature in the Hispanic- 
American countries, their historic relics, and the life 
of their inhabitants, but also their economic re- 
sources, the prospects for development of industry 
and commerce, their international relations, and their 
social, political, and economic problems. Thus, we 
find illuminating chapters on the relations of races in 
South America, the relations between the two 
Americas and between South America and Europe, 
the conditions of political life in the republics, etc. 
The volume closes with an interesting chapter of 
“Reflections and Forecasts.” An appendix contains 
notes on books about Latin America and remarks on 
traveling in the southern continent. A complete in- 
dex is provided. Five maps in colors add much to 
the reader’s comprehension of the book. It is a basic 
work of travel and description in the South Ameri- 
can field; no one who aims at a ready knowledge of 
that interesting continent can afford to be ignorant 
of 

THE DIRECT METHOD IN MODERN LAN- 

GUAGES. Contributions to Methods and Didacties 

in Modern Languages. By Carl A. Krause, Ph. D. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 139 

pp. Price, $1.00. 

This volume contains a number of articles written bv 
Mr. Krause between 1908 and 1916. It is mainly con- 
cerned with the so-called “Reform Method” (the author 
uses the terms “direct” and “reform” rather loosely) in 
language teaching. This system had a fairly important 
following in America before the war, but was swept 
away, along with other German importations, when the 
teaching of German itself fell to practically nothing as 
the result of a wave of popular resentment that brushed 
aside all the arguments advanced in favor of its retention. 
Now that the teaching of modern languages in this coun- 
try is firmly in the control of native-born Americans, the 
value of this work is chiefly historical. The most use- 
ful feature of the book is the bibliography of publica- 
tions dealing with methods in modern language teaching 
for the years 1912-13-14, but even here Dr. Krause seems 
somewhat lacking in the critical faculty, for his judg- 
ments are sometimes colored by his own enthusiasm for 
the Prussian system of which he is such a close student. 
What we need in this country is a really authoritative 
statement by and for American teachers of 
languages similar to the English work of 
Hutton, just published. 
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G. Gale. Price, $1.64 —“Primeras Lecturas En Espanol.” 
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Guerre.” By Homer H. Howard, A. M. (Harvard).— 
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gomery. Price, 84 cents. New Geography. Book L 
By Alexis Frye. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Junior English Book.’ By A. M. Hitchcock.—“Junior 
High Schoo] Mathematics.” First Book and Second Book. 
By E. H. Taylor and Fiske Allen. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 


“The Negro Faces America.” By Herbert J. Selig- 


mann. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“History of Journalism.” By George Henry Payne. 
Price, $2.50 net.—‘‘The College and New America. By 
J. W. Hudson. Price, $2.00. New York: D. Appleton 


and Company. 7 ie 
“Teaching in the Army.” By James C. Lewis, Jr. 
Price, 25 cents. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
“The Influence of Oversea Expansion on England to 
1700.” By James Gillespie, Ph. D. New York: Co- 
lumbia University. Longmans, Green and Company. 
Agents. P 

“Ethics and Natural Law.” By George Lansing Ray- 
mond. Price, $2.00.—" Modern French Composition.” 
By Philippe de la Rochelle. Price, $1.35.—‘Scoutmas- 
tership.” By Sir Robert Baden Powell. Price, $1.50.— 
“In Lower Florida Wilds.” A Naturalists’ Observations 
on the Life, Physical Geography, and Geology of the 
more tropical part of the State. By Charles Torrey 
Simpson. With sixty-four illustrations and two maps. 
Cloth. 405 pages.—‘Cape Cod and The Old Colony. * By 
Albert Berry Brigham. Price $3.50. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


“Outlines in Dictionary Study.” By Anna L, Rice.— 


“Modern Junior Mathematics.” Book Ill. By Marie 
Guegle Price, $1.00.—‘“Business Organization and Ad- 
ministration.” By J. A. De Haas. Price, $1.60. New 


York: Gregg Publishing Company. , , 7 
“Vocational Education.” By David Snedden.— A 
Guide to the History of Education.” No. 24. By John 


William Adamson. Price, 8d. net.—“Introduction to the 
Study of Russian History.” No. 25. By W. F. Redda- 
way. Price, 8d. net.—‘‘Dietetics for High Schools.” By 


Florence Willard and Lucy H. Gillett.—‘The Principles 
and Progress of English Poetry.’ By Charles M. Gay- 
ley, C. C. Young and Benjamin P. Kurtz.—“Introduction 


to Vocational Education.” By David Spence Hill. New 
York: Macmillan Company. : ; : ‘ 
“Sanity in Sex.” By W. J. Fielding. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. ‘ 

“The Red Conspiracy.” By Joseph J. Mereto. Price, 
$2.00 New York: The National Historical Society. 

“The Junior High School.’ By Thomas H. Briggs. 
Price, . Administration and School Re- 
ports.” By Paul H. Howes. Cloth. 200 pages. Price, 
$1.75.—“Project Work in Education.” By James LeRoy 
Stockton, Riverside Educational Monographs. Edited by 
Henry Suzzalo. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 3oston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in School 
and University.” By Henry Gibson Atkins Price, 
$1.90.—“Education: Its Data and First Principles.” By 
T. Percy Nunn, M. A. Price, $1.90.—‘“England Under the 
Yorkists. 1460-1485." By Isobel D. Thornley, M. A. 
Price, $3.25, net.—“‘An Adventure in Working Class 
Education.” By Albert Mansbridge. Price, $2.00 net.— 
“Mediaeval Forgers and Forgeries.” Bv T. F. Tout, M. 
A. E., B. A. Price, 40 cents. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

“Essentials of English—Higher Grades.” By Henry 
Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika Kirchway.—‘The 
Storv of Liberty.” 3v James Baldwin.—‘The Champion 
Spelling Book.” 3v W. E. Hicks, formerly Assistant of 
Schools, Cleveland.—‘Sailing the Seas.” By James 
Baldwin and W. W. Livengood. Introduction by Ed- 
ward N. Hurley. Illustrated by Kerr Eby and Leon D’Emo. 
—“Psychology for Teachers.” By Daniel Wolford La- 
tue, Ph. D. American Education Series, George Dray- 
ton Straver, General] Editor.—‘“Greek Grammar for Col- 
leges.” By Herbert Weir Smyth.—“Sociology and 
Modern Social Problems.’” By Charles A, Ellenwood, Ph. 
D.—“Animal Husbandry.” By John L. Tormey and 
Rolla C. Lawry.—‘‘History of the United States for 
Catholic Schools.” By Charles H. McC 1 Pub- 
lic Schools.” By O. T,. Corson.—‘Everyday Chemistry.” 
3v Alfred Vivian. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 

“The Pictorial French Course.” By Emile W. Lamar- 
tine, Ph. D. Price, $1.00.—“The Pictorial Spanish 
Course.” By R. Torres. Price $1.00 net.—‘‘The Pictor- 
ial German Course.” Edited by Henry Baumann, M. A. 
Price, $1.00 net. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 

“Handbook of American Government.” By W. H, 
Rartlett. Revised bv H. C. Black.—‘“Blueberryv' Bear.” 
Rv J. L. Sherard.—‘Jane and the Owl.” By yene 
Stone. New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 

“Anita.” By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
Arlo Publishing Company. 

“Plane Geometry.” 3v Murrav J. 
Werner.—“Algebra Review Book.” By Murray J. Leven- 
thal— “Physics Review Book.” sy M. H. Kessel. 
New York: H. S. Review Comnany. 

“Second Spanish Book.” By Lawrence A. Wilkins, A. 
M.—“Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana.” Bv Ventura 
Fuertes and Victor E, Francois.—‘French Phrases and 
Questions."By Moritz Levi.—“Organized Self-Govern- 
ment.” By Edgar Dawson. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. e 

“The Class-Room Republic.” By Ernest A. Craddock, 
M. A. London, W.: A. and C. Black, Ltd. 








Boston: 


Leventhal and M. 











Oculists and Physicians 


Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
mary years before it was 


HAVE Beautiful Eyes mary yesre peters 5 2 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyed 
that Need Care. Trv it in your Eves and in Baby’e 
Eves—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
vour Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 
write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REWEDY COMPANY. Chieago. IIL 
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The National Intelligence Tests Are Ready ! | 


These tests were prepared by M. E. Haggerty, L. M. Terman, M. L. Thorndike, 
G. M. Whipple and R. M. Yerkes (Chairman), under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. The General Education} Board appropriated $25,000, which 
was used in experimenting with the tests until they were perfected. 





Tue NaTIonaL INTELLIGENCE Tests have been developed and improved directly 
from the Army and other successful tests in order to meet school needs. They 
are simple in application, thoroughly standardized, reliable, and immediately use- 
ful for classifying children in Grades 3 to 8 with respect to intellectual ability. 


The two scales prepared consist of five tests''each (with practice exercises), and 
either may be administered in a half hour. Scoring is unusually simple. 


Either scale may be used separately to advantage. The reliability of results 
is increased, however, by re-examination with the other scale after an interval of 
at least a day. 


Scale A consists of an arithmetical reasoning, a sentence completion, a logical 
selection, a synonym-antonym, and a symbol-digit test. Scale B includes a com- 
pletion, an information, a vocabulary, an analogy, and a comparison test. 


The authors’ royalty is paid to the National Research Council, who will use the 
funds to further improve the tests and provide a service for the user. News of 
these changes and improvements will be mailed customers from time to time. 


PRICES OF NATIONAL IN- EDUCATIONAL TESTS ARE NEEDED 

TELLIGENCE TESTS as well as textbooks in every modern 

: school system. Other tests published by 

Scale A, Form 1. 12 pages. Price us are the following: : 
per package of 25 Examination 


Booklets and 2 Scoring Keys 
$1.60 net. 


COURTIS. STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS IN ARITHMETIC (1920 Revi- 


sion). Specimen set $1.50. 

Scale B, Form 1. 12 pages. Price STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS. 
per package of 25 Examination Specimen set 75 cents. 

Booklets and 1 Scoring Key | ys. GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE. 
$1.60 net. Specimen set 75 cents. 

Manual of Directions. Paper. 32 | ois. GENERAL INTELLIGENCE EX- 
pages. Price 40 cents net. | AMINATION. Specimen set 10 cents. 

} 

Specimen Set. One copy of each TERMAN. GROUP TESTS OF MENTAL 
Scale and Scoring Keys and ABILITY. Specimen set 15 cents. 
Manual of Directions. Price 50 | HANDSCHIN. MODERN LANGUAGE 
cents postpaid. | TESTS. Specimen set 20 cents. 


Ra 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 








Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 





one-piece Cover. 


they outwear any 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to-any_ phase 
of schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings *o be Held 








OCTOBER. 

22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
field. 

NOVEMBER. 


2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 


4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. H. 


>. 

Smith. executive secretary, 532 

Commonwealth Building, Denver. 
DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at ‘Harrisburg. 
1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,=rtment_ of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 

tion. Atlantic City. 


a 


ARIZONA. 


PRESCOTT. Population 4,38 
gain 14 per cent. 


ARKANSAS. 

There .were ten experts in agricul- 
ture and country life improvement 
on the summer school faculty of the 
State University this season, and for 
next year Dean J. R. Jewell has al- 
ready announced a Graduate School 
in Agriculture for the summer ses- 
sion. 

Superintendent Lee Byrne of Fort 
Scott has resigned and his assistant, 
C. J. Tidwell, has been elected to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Tidwell was secre- 
tary of the board of education for 
several years before he became assis- 
tant superintendent. The educators 
of the state expect much from his 
leadership. 

HOT SPRINGS. Population 11,- 
635; gain 10 per cent. 

JEROME. Population 4,020; gain 
68.4 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA. 
OAKLAND. A well-developed or- 





oo 


ere 


ganization for student self-govern- 
ment under which student officers as- 
sume the burden of maintaining order 
under many conditions has been or- 
ganized at the High School in this 
city. The students elect a president, 
a secretary and a number of com- 
missioners. Each commissioner is at 
the head of one of the departments 
into which the Government is 
divided, and the president, secretary 
and the commissioners, together with 
two members of the faculty, consti- 
tute the Board of Control. This 
board is the responsible head of the 
student government. 

There are certain sources of rev- 
enue. The Board of Control appor- 
tions the revenues to the various ac- 
tivities, and a member of the City 
Council or the County Board of Su- 
pervisers would feel perfectly at 
home at a meeting of this board when 
each activity is bringing all possible 
influence to bear in favor of the 
greatest possible appropriation. The 
board also has important activities to 
perform in sanctioning and regulat- 
ing various athletic and social events 
and in preparing a calendar of dates. 
A seat on the board is looked upon 
as a highly prized distinction and the 
school is a place of intense political 
activity when elections are being 
held. 

Discipline among the students can, 
of course, never be entirely given up 
by the faculty; but for many pur- 
poses, and at many times and places, 
student officers can assume the bur- 
den of maintaining order. For this 
purpose the students elect a number 
oft upper-class boys and girls to con- 
stitute the self-government commit- 
tee. The members of this committee 
have power to summon any student 
to appear before the committee to 
explain any breach of order. The 
committee conducts its meetings jn 
Its tah Way, imposing such penalties 
ted — and is a splendid as- 
sis to the faculty in preventing 
disorder. 


GLENDALE. 


GLEN Population 13,536; 
gain 392 per cent. 


GEORGIA. 


Population 2,893,965 ;gain 10.9 per cent. 


ILLINOIS. 
MOUNT CARMEL. 


7,456; gain 7.5 per cent. 
INDIANA. 

L. N. Hines, state superintendent 
of public instruction, predicts bet- 
ter rural schools as a result of the 
passage of the teachers’ wage bill, 
which makes the minimum $800 a 
year. Mr. Hines believes that the 
new law will have the following re- 
sults :— 

First, lead to a tendency to lengthen 
school terms. 

Second, cause the abandonment of 
one-room schools with small atten- 
dance. 

Third, create a tendency to employ 
teachers of the higher classes. 

Fifth, place exemption teachers in 
a higher wage class than others. 

Sixth, place Indiana toward the 
front among states in the matter of 
rural salaries, 

Although a recent survey shows 
there is a shortage of about 70 teach- 
ers in the state, Mr. Hines is of the 
opinion that the vacancies can be 
filled by the opening of the school 
term. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The Manual 
Training High School has received 
$25,000 from John Hampdon _ Holi- 
day, as a memorial to his son. The 
income is to be used in ways which 
fall without the scope of public 
funds, and is left to the board of edu- 
cation to use at its discretion. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Dr. Thomas C. 
Howe, for thirteen years president of 
Butler College, has resigned. He has 
brought the enrollment from 300 to 
1,000. He resigns to devote his time 
to private business interests. 


Population 


IOWA. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. Population 
36,162; gain 23.5 per cent. First cen- 
sus of the city 1860, when the popula- 
tion was 2,011. In 1870 it was 10,020; 
in 1880, it was 18,063; in 1890, 21,- 
474, anc in 1900 it was 25,802. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ATHOL. N. A. Cutler of Nor- 
wood has been elected principal of 
the high school, succeeding M. G. 
Williams, who recently resigned. 
ARLINGTON. Principal Carl D. 
Butt of the high school has resigned 
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Freshen 


Up Your 
List of Classics 


by selecting a few titles from 


THE LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 


Edited by Richard Burton 





First Titles 


: List Price 
Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge 
Edited by Leon Vincent $1.00 
Huxley’s Autobiography and Essays 
Edited by Brander Matthews .67 
Selected Writings of Abraham Lincoln 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 75 


Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Edited by Richard Burton .60 


Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon 
Edited by Charles E. Rhodes 88 


A Tribute 


“We wish it was possible to adequately express our appreciation of the service the 
Gregg Publishing Company is rendering education as well as scholarship in having a series 
of living masterpieces selected and edited under the direction of Richard Burton, who of 
all present-day champions of the best in literature is very much alive to the needs of 


American youth in school and out. Richard Burton never loses the glow of the human 
touch, for it was he who wrote :— 


“High words and noble in all lands help me, 
My soul is fed on such, 
But, oh, the touch of lips and hands, 
The Human Touch, 
Warm, vital, close, love's symbols dear, 
These need | most and now and here.” 


— Journal of Education. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


as ee eee —_- 
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AGENCIES. * s 
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THE 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col,, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 














to accept a similar position at Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

CHICOPEE. Superintendent | John 
C. Gray has resigned his position as 

erintendent, his resignation to 
take effect August 21, 1921. At this 
time he will have served the schools 
of Chicopee as superintendent for 
twenty years. 

FRAMINGHAM. Lyman B. Allen 
of the faculty of the Salem Normal 
School has accepted the principalship 
of the Framingham High School. 

GREENFIELD. The meeting of 
the Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Greenfield 
Friday, October 1. Superintendent 
Clinton J. Richards of Shelburne 
Falls is president. 

-Two new four-room brick school 
buildings will be opened for use at 
the opening .of the schools. Two 
rooms in each building will be used. 

SALEM. George M. Bemis, super- 
intendent at Revere, has been elected 
to the superintendency of the Salem 
schools at a salary of $4,000. 

Principal John H. Bosshart of the 
high school has resigned to accept a 
position in New Jersey. He will be 
succeeded by Maurice B. Smith, prin- 
cipal of the high school at Gardner. 

SPRINGFIELD. Augustus H. 
Smith, principal of the West Bridge- 
water High School, has accepted the 
principalship of the High School of 
Commerce in Springfield, at a salary 
of $3,000. 


MINNESOTA. 
RED WING. Population 8,637. 


NEBRASKA. 

YORK. Population 8,588; gain 
13.6 per cent. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Population 
82,779; gain 40.2 per cent. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Under the 
bonus plan contemplated and now 
practically assured, all teachers re- 
ceiving a compensation of less than 
$1,000 will get a bonus of $100. 
Those teachers who receive from $1,- 
300 to $1,500 will get a bonus of $75, 
and all teachers receiving over $1,- 
500 will get a bonus of $50. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHAPEL HILL. The University 
of North Carolina, cognizant of the 
need, and heeding the call, has es- 
tablished a School of Public Welfare, 
whose purpose it is to supply trained 
leaders of country life, social work- 


ers trained and adapted for the tasks 
in rural communities. 

With the co-operation of the 
Southern Division of the American 
Red Cross and the North Carolina 
Department of Charities and Public 
Welfare, the University of North 
Carolina is opening the first training 
school of social work designed es- 
pecially for the rural social worker. 

The School of Public Welfare 
thus organized is offering, beginning 
with the academic year 1920-1921, 
training courses in social work as 
follows :— 

1. A one-year course of profes- 
sional training consisting of two 
quarter terms in residence ‘nd ore 
quarter term in field work under 
supervision. This course is open to 
graduates of colleges of good stand- 
ing, or those presenting equivalent 
educational qualifications. In  addi- 
tion to the specialized field work re- 
quired during the one quarter term, 
students taking this course will carry 
on field work in counties adjacent to 
the university during the two terms 
in residence. A_ certificate will be 
issued upon completion of _ this 
course. 

2. A two-year course of profes- 
sional training. The first year of this 
course is identical with the one-year 
course. It will be followed by an- 
other year both in residence and in 
the field. Courses during the second 
year are designed for more _ inten- 
Sive specialization and research, and 
for more responsible administrative 
and executive work in the field. A 
diploma will be issued upon comple- 
tion of this course. 

3. Special courses of one quarte 
term or more will be arranged for 
students desiring to do postgraduate 
or special research work, and for 
Red Cross secretaries, by special ar- 
rangement with the Educational De- 
partment of the American Red Cross. 

4. Summer Institutes will be ar- 
ranged for special groups such as 
County Superintendents of Public 
Welfare, community teachers, com- 
munity welfare secretaries, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BLOOMSBURG. C. H. Fisher 
of the State Department becomes 
principal of the State Normal School 
of this city, succeeding Dr. Waller, 
who has been here for many years. 
Dr. WaMer had been principal here 
thirty years ago; was state superin- 
tendent, then principal at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Normal School, and 
returned here for a longer term than 
in either of the other positions. Mr. 
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Fisher comes with the latest-best 
educational ideas and ideals. He is 
to put in a first class rural depart- 
ment with Mrs. Hetty S. Browne as 
dean. Mrs. Browne comes directly 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, but she has _ national 
fame, and it was a famous _ success 
that made her “national,” at Oak 
Ridge School, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. She is also joint author 
with Miss Sarah Withers of “The 
Child World Readers,” one of the 
most successful series of school 
readers of recent times. 


a 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. Two hundred sol- 
diers have been assigned to state col- 
lege by the Federal Vocational 
Board for the coming school year, 
beginning September 20. 

These former service men will be 
given training in agriculture and the 
mechanical trades. The plan is to 
make them over vocationally so that 
they may become self sustaining, 
_State College is the only _ institu- 
tion in the state offering this kind of 
training, and the management of the 
college has been investigating every 
possible method of housing and car- 
ing for these former soldiers. 
JHU RON. Population 8,532; gain 
{3.4 per cent. 


TEXAS. 

CORPUS CHRISTI. 

10,523; gain 28 per cent, 

VERMONT. 

Milo B. Hillegas, State Commis- 

sioner of Education for Vermont 

since 1916, has resigned to accept a 
chair in Columbia University. 


Population 


VIRGINIA. 

Community Leagues of Virginia 
are compiling their annual reports for 
the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion and from the present indications 
this will be a banner year in com- 
munity organizations. With 1,100 
leagues and 40,000 citizens, there will 
be no trouble in lining up the people 
tor better schools, better highways, 
better health, better home and farm 
conditions. The leagues in Albe- 
marle county report $13,200 raised in 
the last year; Halifax county, $10,- 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHUU,, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
ronal. Prepares teachers for the 
‘lementary school, for the junior 

high school, and for the commer- 

cial department of the high school 

J. A. PITMAN. Principa!. 











S$ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRIDGEWATER, MASS - 
curse for teachers in Junior High 
shools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 











Head Department of Psych 


THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


ine E. Myers, and Garry_C. Myers, , 

OS ty: Slogy. School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. . 

A highly standardized outgrowth of Stanford-Binet and the Army Tests. A single scale, easy enough 
for the kindergarten; hard enough for the university. 


25 cents per sample set 


THE SENTINEL, Carlisle, Pa. 


Ph. D 
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000 ; Buckingham county, $8,000;| 

° . . 2 1 . Sloris Co nity | 
Dinwiddie, $5,000; Flori Ce mmunity 
League Fairtax yunty, S6.017 ; | 
Stephen City League, 50,000; Ce m- | 
tied u § Middletown, §$1,- | 
munity League < Middletown, 31,-| 
040: Newton League, King and 


Queen, $680; King’s Cross Roads, | 
e740: Colonial Beach, Westmore- 
land county $408.14: View Commun- 
ity League, $70.29; Painsville Com- | 
munity League, $56; Painter High 
School League, $513.50; Greenwood 
Community League, Ballston 
y unitv League, \rlington 
Communit} 

county, $1,300.09; | herrydale Com-j 
munity League, $1,059.°4; Bedford 
City League, $771.39; Lawrenceville 
= 2011 £499 Q5- 
Community League, S4 eet. Mt. 
7: ~¢ “ommuunitv League, Bucking- | 
Zion Comm 


ham, $407.35; Keysvill Community |! 








SH.Oio: | 
’ ’ | 


~~, -osnect ‘or itv | 
League, #990; Prospect Community | 
League, 0-0 ; 

Commu tv vanizations aim to 


+s er n+ rat 1 ter cct le 
create a sentimel 1 yetter hoo! 


, eget ditions. ‘Thesbol- 
and better civic conditions. The fol 


lowing are certain 01 1e activities | 
in which leagues have engaged this | 
year :— | 

First, extending the school terms; | 
second, urging pupils to continue 
school tl rd, putting in | 
music raries ; 
fourth, Ings ; fifth, 
making school buildings: 
sixth, | hool grounds ; 
seventh, pictures for 





in the em- 
rses and in aid- 
ing medical inspection; ninth, sup- 
plementing teachers and = janitors’ | 
. 1 1 rs 7 o 
tenth, holding lyceum 
courses and Chautauquas 
LEXINGTON. 


weeks erore 


1 
schx OTS 5 


ployment of school 


Saiaries; 


More than tw 

the opening of the 1920- 
21 session, Washington and _ Lee 
University has decided to refuse all 


further applications from new stu- 
dents, except in the school of law. 
This decision was reached at a meet- 
ing of the faculty executive commit-| 
tee, and was found necessary to stop| 
the flood of new applications which | 
are coming to the’ university daily. 

were unwilling to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The authorities 
accept an enrollment which overtaxes 
the present teaching force of the in- 
stitution. Over 700 men, a_record- 
breaking number, have been enrolled 
tor the coming session which opens 
September 16. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. The school board is 
vigorously pushing its building pro- 
gram, involving the expenditure of 
about $1,000,000 of the funds provided 
by the bond issue of a year ago. The 
Program contemplated by the board 
as necessary in the near future in- 
cludes the Northeast High School, 
the East Intermediate Broadway An- 
nex, and four grade schools. _ 


WISCONSIN. 
GREEN BAY. 


mg oy Population 31,017; 
Zain 22.5 per cent. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour 
day. Registered by the 


X : € State of 
fichigan. Theoretical and practical 
Class work throughout. Modern 


nurses’ home; includes summer va- 
Cation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years 
High School work or its equivalent. 
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|} women in all departments of teaching are W arise as te 
needed in schools where sudden vacancies 


| TEACHERS—Either Normal School or C 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s ” 





E qualified for physical training work in public schools may lovuk for desirable 
appointments in the many vacancies still remaining to be filled, Both men and 
achers fail to take their places 


w Registered today, probably placed by twe 
weeks from today if not earlier, is worth the attention of any teacher still free 


Agency for reliable results. Blanks and answers toany inquiries Dncescammall: Ww rise TODAY. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 

TEACHERS WANT p for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 

women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 

College Graduates $100 to $180 per 

month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IL Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 





Am MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools and Familie 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hua- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 





If you need & 
teacherforany desirable place or knew 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


A EN Y C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
yiIFTe AvEnoR "UPcTior people. We 

366 FIF SNUE renee os 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 


Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 











BOSTON 11, MASS. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ‘ 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 








For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital. John R. St. & Willis Ave. 
Detreit, Mich 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 








September 9, 1920 
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1920 Edition 
TARR AND McMURRY 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


BOOK ONE and BOOK TWO 


The schools want geographies of known reliability that are up-to-date 
in regard to all political, territorial, and commercial changes that the 


last three years have brought about. 


The 1920 Edition of Tarr and McMurry’s NEW GEOGRAPHIES is 
correct on present conditions. There are old and new maps of Europe 
and of central Europe on a larger scale. There are new maps of all 
other regions affected by the wars. The text has been altered and 
rewritten where necessary to describe ‘correctly present conditions in 
“new” or reorganized countries, such as Czechoslovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland, Russia, Germany, etc. Sections on North and South America 
have been carefully brought up-to-date. New maps and photographs are 
included and the statistical appendix has been rewritten to include the 


191g and 1920 reports. 


The Tarr-McMurry NEW GEOGRAPHIES teach human geography. 
They emphasize political, industrial, and commercial features as*well as 
physical and “regional” characteristics. The organization of the text on 
the topical and problem plan, the fascinating style of presentation, the 


excellent teaching features of this series are all well known andj their 
efficacy in the classroom is reflected in the imposing record of adoptions. 


Tarr and McMurry's NEW GEOGRAPHIES are “best by test.” 


With 89% of recent state adoptions 
56% of all state adoptions 
70% of all “big city” adoptions 


Tarr and McMurry GEOGRAPHIES have led for years. They still lead. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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